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public  ^&ucatinn  g'cruice 


commissionp:k's  arbok  i>ay  message 

*■  To  the  Teachers  and  Students  of  Rhode  Island  Schools: 

I  hope  that  you  keep  the  annual  festival  of  the  trees  in  the  free  and  joyous  spirit  of 
springtime  and  not  as  a  dull  task  set  by  law.  In  the  liberty  of  school  citizenship,  Arbor 
Day,  like  all  school  days,  is  to  be  kept  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  its  appoint- 
ment. As  "the  spirit  giveth  life",  only  the  awakening  spirit  of  truth  and  beauty  in 
trees  and  their  company  of  things  growing  could  have  kept  alive  the  earnest  observance 
of  this  day  for  thirty-six  years  in  our  schools. 

Past  messages  have  noted  the  harmony  of  utility  and  beauty  in  trees.  The  economic 
values  of  our  natural  resources  have  been  stressed  in  the  story  of  our  national  life; 
and  forests  have  been  our  greatest  source  of  wealth.  Nature's  gifts  of  trees  and  other 
things  are  necessary  for  civic  and  social  well-being.  While  we  study  the  material  uses 
of  trees,  we  may  also  behold  their  beauty  and  know  the  charm  and  cheer  of  their  com- 
'  panioi.sliip,  -wlifthor  on  shadowed  lawn,  in  wooded  park,  by  shaded  roadside  or  dense 
woodland.  Tlit  panting  of  ,a  tree  may  be  a  dull  and  irksome  task,  but  to  the  wise 
friend  o*'  trev^s  it  otcomes  a  ceremony   of  esthetic  and  spiritual  meaning. 

Whetlier  forests  are  planted  for  future  use  or  trees  are  planted  for  shade  or  orna- 
mentation, the  planting  or  care  of  trees  is  always  a  friendly  service  to  others  and  an 
earnest  of  a  common  benefit  to  many.  The  practical  object  of  Arbor  Day  is  to  promote 
the  planting  of  trees.  Will  the  youth  taught  of  Arbor  Day  in  the  schools  become  apos- 
tles of  tree  planting? 

A  special  feature  of  this  year's  program  is  Trees  by  the  Roadside,  suggested  by 
organized  efforts  in  parts  of  our  country  to  beautifying  highways.  We  also  hear  of 
new  national  and  state  forests  and  even  of  town  forests.  In  some  places  in  other 
states  there  are  school  forests.  Where,  I  wonder,  will  be  the  first  town  or  school 
forest   in  Rhode  Island? 

In  an  ancient  vision  of  a  blessed  realm,  beside  life-giving  waters  was  the  tree  of 
life;  whose  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  In  reality.  Nature  seems  to  have 
placed  the,  tree  in  the  midst  of  her  creations  of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness  as  her 
Uest  gift  to  man  and  as  a  symbol  of  her  bounty. 


April  on  the  hillside, 
April  on  the  sea; 

April  in  the  blossoms. 
Pudding  on  each  tree. 

April  in  the  sinsrlni;. 

Of  each  bird  that  flies- 
April  smiling  sweetly. 
From  the  tender  skies. 


APRIL 


Commissioner  of  Education. 


April  in    the  meadow, 

April  in  each   cloud, 
April  in  the  breezes. 

That  dare  sing  aloud. 

April  in  each  brooklet, 

April  on  each  lea; 
April — blessed  April — 

In  the  heart  of  me! 

— Margaret  E.  Sangtter. 


SUGGESTIVE    PROGRAM 

THEME  FOR  ARBOR  DAY,   1927 — TREES  BY  THE   ROADSIDE 

CHORUS  SCRIPTURE  RECITATIONS 

SONG  ESSAYS  BIRD    PROGRAM  SONG 

BRIEF   REPORTS   ON    PLANTING  OF  TREES.    OR  ARBOR   DAY   PLAY 

RECITATIONS  SONG  GROUP  EXERCISE 

CHORUS  PLANTING  EXERCISES 


SIGNS  OF   SPRING 
There's  something  in   the  air  And  though  on   plain  and  hill 

That's   new  and   sweet   and   rare —  'Tis   winter,   winter   still, 

A  scent  of  summer  things,  There's   something  seems   to   say 

A  wMrr  as   if  of  wings.  That  winter's  had  its  day. 


There's    something,    too,    that's    new 
In    the   color   of   the   blue 
That's   in   the  morning  sky 
Before  the   sun   is   high. 


And   all   this  changing  tint. 
This  whispering  stir  and  hint 
Of  bud  and  bloom  and  wing, 
Is  the  coming  of  tjie  spring. 


And   to-morrow   or   to-day 
The  brooks  will   break   away 
From   their  icy,   frozen  sleep. 
And  run,  and  laugh,  and   leap. 

— Harry  Miller. 
ALWAYS  SOMETHING  SINGS 


Let  me  go  where'er  I  "will, 

I  hear  a  sky-born  music  still: 

It   sounds   from   all  things  old, 

It  sounds  from  all  things  young. 

From  all  that's  fair,  from  all  that's  foul. 

Peals  out  a  cheerful  song. 


It  is  not  only  in  the  rose. 

It   is   not   only  in   the  bird. 

Not  only  where  the  rainbow  glows. 

Nor  in  the   song  of  woman  heard. 

But  in  the  darkest,  meanest  things 

There   alway,   alway   something  sings. 


'Tis  not  in  the  high  stars  alone. 
Nor  in   the  cup  of  budding  flowers. 
Nor  in   the  redbreast's   mellow  tone. 
Nor  in   the  bow  that   smiles  in   showers. 
But   in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 
There   alway,   alway   something   sings. 

— Balph  Waldo  Emerson. 


GERARDIA 


There  are  fairy  buglers 
When  the  sun  begins  to  sink. 

Some   of   them   are   golden 
Some  of  them  are  pink; 


Lovely   rosy  trumpets 
Blowing  happy  tunes, 

Trumpet.s    proudly    flaring; 
And  enchanting  dunes 


Are  floating  in  the  sunshine. 

With  a   tender  mirth. 
In  beauty,    and  in   silence. 

Sung  to  Mother  Earth. 

— Caroline  Hazard. 


FRIENDS 
May  I  be  friends  to  all  the  trees; 
To   birds,   and   blossoms   and   the   bees; 
To  things  that  creep,  and  things  that  hide 
Through  all  the  teeming  countryside; 
On  terms  with  all  the  stars  at  night. 
With  all  their  playful  beams  of  light; 
In   love  with   leafy   dales   and   hills. 
And   with    the   laughing    mountain    rills; 
With  summer  skies,  and  winter  snows; 
With  every  kind  of  breeze  that  blows; 
The  wide  sea,   and   the  stretching  plain. 
The  tempest,  and  the  falling  rain — 
If  I  were  thus  what  need  had  I 
To  fear  Death's  solemn  mystery 
That  takes  me  from  the  world's  alarms 
And  lays  me  In  earth's  loving  arms? 

— John  Kendr\ck  Bangs. 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  FOREST 
I  love  the  man  who  loves  the  wood, 
Whate'er    his   creed,    whate'er   his    blood. 
I  may  not  know  his  native   land; 
His  creed  I   may   not  understand; 
But,  when  we  meet  within  the  wood. 
There  each  Is  silent — understood. 

We  worship  then  at  selfsame  shrine; 
We  see  the  same  celestial  shine 
On   lustrous   leaf,   on   petaled  flower; 
We  feel  the  selfsame  grace  and  power; 
iea,  walking  on  the  selfsame  sod. 
We  worship  both  the  selfsame  God. 

I  give  who  loves  the  wood  my   hands 
^OT  here  is  one  who  understands; 
Who  loves  the  wood  I  give  my  heart 
For  there  responsive  echoes  start; 

We  meet  in  this  sweet  brotherhood 

Wo   meet   as  Brothers   of  the   Wood. 

—Douglas  Malloo. 


SCRIPTURAL  SELECTIONS 
(Joyous  Land) 

Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad;  let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness 
thereof. 

Let  the  field  be  .ioyful,  and  all  thot  is  therein:  then  shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood 
rejoice.—  Psalm  XCVI;  11-12. 

Fear  not,  O  land;  be  glad  and  rejoice:  for  the  Lord  will  do  great  things. 

Be  not  afraid,  ye  beasts  of  the  field:  for  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  do  spring, 
for  the  tree  beareth  her  fruit,  and  fig  tree  and  the  vine  do  yield  their  strength. — 
Joel  II :  21-22. 

Yea,  the  flr  trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, — Isaiah  XIV;  8. 

The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them;  and  the  desert  shall 
rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose. — Isaiah  XXXV :  1- 

Until  the  spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  high,  and  the  wilderness  be  a  fruitful 
field,   and  the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest. 

Then  judgment  shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and  righteousness  remain  In  the 
fruitful  field.— 7saia7i  XXXII:  15  and  16. 

But  Nature  is  not  solitude;  Perpetual  riddles  of  surprise 

She  crowds  us  with  her  thronging  wood;  She  offers  to  our  ears  and  e.ves; 

Her  many  hands   reach  out  to  us.  She  will  not  leave  our  senses  still. 

Her  many  tongues  are  garrulous;  But   drags   them   captive   at   her  will. 

— Whittier. 

CARES 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me.  The  foolish  fears  of  what  may  happen, 

I   lost  them   yesterday  I  cast  them  all  away 

Among   the   fields   above   the  sea.  Among   the    clover-scented    grass. 

Among  the  winds  at  play;  Among  the  new-mown   hay; 

Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds.  Among  the  husking  of  the  corn 

The  rustlings  of  the  trees.  Where  the  drowsy  poppies  nod. 

Among  the   singing  of   the  birds.  Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born. 

The  humming  of  the  bees.  Out  In  the  fields  with  God. 

— Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

MEANING  OP  ARBOR  DAT 
Arbor  Day  has  become  associated  all  over  the  United  States  with  patriotic  and 
esthetic  as  well  as  economic  ideas.  It  is  at  once  a  means  of  doing  practical  good 
to  the  community  and  an  incentive  to  civic  betterment.  The  planting  of  trees  bv 
school  children  is  usually  accompanied  by  ceremonies  intended  both  to  impress  upon 
those  present  the  beauty  of  trees  and  their  effect  in  improving  the  appearance  of 
school  grounds,  streets,  parks,  highways,  etc.,  and  to  lead  them  to  a  realization  of 
the  value  of  community  and  national  foresight.  An  abundant  supply  of  timber 
has  always  had  a  basic  influence  on  the  development  of  the  American  nation,  on 
social  as  well  as  economic  conditions,  oni;he  high  standards  of  living  characteristic 
of  this  country.  Even  more  beautiful  and  more  important  to  the  national  well- 
being  than  the  trees  of  street  and  park  are  the  great  forests  of  pine  and  fir  and 
hardwoods  that  clothe  the  mountain  sides  and  the  sandy  plains  and  that  should  be 
a  never-failing  source  of  wood,  water,  and  other  necessities  of  life  and  civilization. 
The  Arbor  Day  tree  is  not  only  a  thing  of  beauty  and  utility  in  itself;  it  is  also 
a  symbol,  standing  for  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  forest  in  the  life 
of  the  nation. — Selected. 


Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Mrs.  Alice  Hall  Walter,  Dr.  Marion  D.  Weston, 
Mrs.  John  L.  Alger,  Mr.  Milton  M.  Cranston,  Miss  Mary  Tucker  Thorp,  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Newbauer,  Miss  Ellen  A.  Burke,  Mr.  Raymond  W.  Perry,  and  others  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  or  assisted  in  preparing  this  Arbor  Day  program. 


PLANT  A  TREE 


Frances  Crosbt  Hamlet 
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1.  Would  you  do    a  friend  -  ly  deed?   Plant  a  tree. 

2.  Set        a    ma- pie  for      a  shade.  Plant  a  tree. 

3.  None  may  guess  who  set    it  there    On   the  lea. 


It  will  meet  some  future  need ; 
Apples  for  the  orchard  glade. 
When  it  arches  fine  and  fair. 
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Plant  a  tree. 
Plant  a  tree. 
Shel  -  tering  -  ly; 


'Tis  a  lit  -  tie  thing  to  do,  'Twill  bless  oth  -  ers. 
Birds  will  come,  snug  nests  to  build.  Count-  less  songs  will 
But    your  gift  will  love-lier  grow,    Trav  -  el  -  ers        its 
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may  -  be  you.  Set  one  now,  or  bet  -  ter,  two.  Plant 
there  be  trilled.  Blooming  boughs  with  bees  be  filled.  Plant 
shade  shall  know.  And  re  -  freshed  shall  on  -  ward  go.       Plant 
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a  tree, 
a  tree, 
a       tree. 
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Worda  used  by  courtesy  of  Sunday  School  Publications  and  Miss  Hamlet.     Book  rights  reserved. 


PLANTING  OF  TREES  ALONG  THE  STREETS'  AND  HIGHWAYS 

The  attractiveness  of  many  of  our  cities  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  trees 
planted  along  their  streets.  The  esthetic  advantages  of  roadside  trees  are  obvious ; 
a  barren  highway  in  the  country  is  unattractive  and  uncomfortable,  one  planted  to 
trees  has  the  double  attractiveness  of  beauty  and  shade. 

Although  Arbor  Day  has  often  been  the  inspiration  that  led  to  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  of  street  or  road  planting,  the  best  results  from  such  a  plan  are  obtained 
when  it  is  carried  out  by  some  stable  organization.  This  insures  not  only  proper 
care,  but  better  coordination  of  effort  and  especial]}-  steady  progress  from  year  to 


TOWER  HILL  ROAD,  LOOKING  SOUTH 


year.  For  city  streets  the  actual  planting  should  be  in  charge  of  a  shade  tree 
commission,  park  board,  or  other  officials,  who  see  that  trees  suitable  to  the  width 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  particular  street  are  planted  and  that  the  planting 
is  uniform  as  regards  species  and  the  arrangement  of  the  trees.  On  the  highway, 
as  in  the  city  streets,  planting  plans  must  be  in  harmony  with  laws,  regulations, 
and  construction  plans  for  the  roadway,  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  these  matters 
must  be  consulted  before  deciding  on  what  stretches  of  roadway  to  plant,  species 
to  plant,  spacing,  and  other  particulars.  In  Rhode  Island  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Roads  has  carefully  defined  policies  as  part  of  its  program  of  building  roads 
and  removing  obstructions  at  corners  that  would  suggest  consulting  the  Board 
before  undertaking  tree  planting.  The  Board  avoids  removing  trees  when  it  is 
possible  to  save  them. 

A  few  general  principles  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  selecting  trees  to 
plant.  Every  species  has  a  characteristic  habit  of  growth  and  it  is  desirable  to 
select  trees  which  have  the  greatest  natural  beauty  of  form  consistent  with  hardiness 
and  freedom  from  disease  and  insect  pests  in  the  location  where  they  are  to  be 
planted.  In  the  case  of  deciduous  species  the  tree  in  winter  may  well  be  the  basis, 
at  least  in  part,  of  this  choice,  for  then  the  eye  is  not  distracted  from  consideration 
of  form  by  the  beauty  of  the  leaves.     The  form  chosen  not  only  should  be  beautiful. 
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but  should  harmonize  with  the  position  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  placed;  as,  for 
instance,  narrow  columnar  crowns  for  narrow  streets,  broad  spreading  crowns  for 
wide  avenues,  evergreen,  in  most  cases,  for  screens,  and  deciduous  trees  near  dwell- 
ings or  schoolhouses.  Native  trees  are  often  to  be  preferred,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  known  to  flourish  under  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  region. 
Long-lived  species,  tough  species  that  will  not  easily  break  or  drop  branches  in 
high  winds,  and  disease-resistant  trees  and  those  free  from  insect  pests,  are  to  be 
sought.  Trees  that  sprout  from  the  roots,  such  as  poplar  and  black  locust;  have 
disagreeable  odors,  such  as  ailanthus;  or  are  untidy  or  lose  their  leaves  early,  are 
in  most  cases  to  be  avoided. 


ON  DIAMOND  HILL  ROAD— LOOKING  NORTH 


HIGHWAY  TREES 
There  was  recently  held  in  Connecticut  a  conference  which  ought  to  be 
duplicated  by  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  was  called  the  Connecticut  Highway 
Shade  Tree  Conference,  and  it  served  to  bring  together  for  the  first  time  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  State  organizations  awake  to  the  need  of  protecting  and  improv- 
ing the  scenic  beauty  of  Connecticut's  highway.  In  opening  the  Conference,  Colonel 
Henry  S.  Graves,  of  Yale  University,  declared  that  the  beauty  of  Connecticut's 
shaded  roads,  winding  among  its  rolling  hills,  is  one  of  the  State's  greatest  assets. 
Credit  for  the  scenic  attractiveness  of  these  highways,  he  declared,  belongs  to 
citizens  of  former  times  who  at  their  own  expense  and  often  with  their  own  hands 
planted  trees  along  the  roadways.  The  fruit  of  their  work  is  seen  today  in  the 
rows  of  fine  old  elms  and  maples  which  parallel  so  many  of  the  State's  highways. 
Colonel  Graves  then  pointed  to  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  beauty  which  is  attendant 
upon  the  building  of  highways  if  no  provision  is  made  for  replacement  of  trees 
destroyed  or  for  care  of  trees  which  remain. 
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The  Conference  served  to  call  public  attention  to  the  pressing  character  of  a 
situation  which  is  common  to  practically  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  also  served 
to  bring  out  that  in  Connecticut,  as  in  many  other  States,  existing  laws  and  condi- 
tions are  such  that  in  spite  of  a  desire  to  conserve  and  develop  the  scenic  beauty 
of  highways,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  so.  Either  the  necessory  laws  do  not 
exist,  or  those  which  do  exist  are  inadequate  and  often  serve  to  hamper  more  than 
to  help  in  developing  a  systematic  State-wide  policy  of  highway  beautification.  For 
example,  the  Highway  Commission  of  Connecticut  is  legally  authorized  to  plant  trees 
along  the  highways,  but  the  law  is  so  worded  as  to  be  practically  useless,  and  the 
Commission  has  no  authority  to  care  for  existing  trees. 


ON  RIVER  ROAD,  JUST  NORTH  OF  ALBION 

While  the  problem  of  highway  shade  trees  is  primarily  a  State  problem,  it 
nevertheless  has  national  aspects.  We  are  developing  by  the  cooperative  effort  of 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  a  great  national  highway  system.  This  system 
will  be  incomplete  just  so  long  as  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  roadways  is  neglected 
or  left  to  haphazard  effort.  What  is  needed  from  both  a  State  and  national  stand- 
point is  cooperative  action  in  developing  and  coordinating  a  highway  shade  tree 
policy  and  making  it  an  integral  part  of  road  building  plans.  To  this  end,  we  urge 
a  national  highway  shade  tree  conference,  at  which  representatives  from  all  States 
may  participate  in  shaping  a  policy  that  will  be  commonly  applicable  and  will 
guarantee  highway  beautification  its  proper  place  in  modern  highway  construction. — 
American  Forests  and  Forest  Life  Magazi/ne. 


PLANTING  OF  THE  TREE 
Emblem    of    the    youth    before    thee.  Quench  thy  thirst  with  dews  of  heaven 


Though  thou  bend  to  storm  and  strife. 
Sun  and  shower  shall  restore  thee. 
Bloom  and  battle  fill   thy   life. 

Grow  aloft  a   stronK,   green  tower. 
Let  thy   beauty   fill    thy    land, 

'Till  thy  shadow  shall   embower 
Ground    whereon    thy    lovers    stand. 


Parched  leaves,  renewed,  unroll, 
Grace  and  truth  with  us  shall  leaven 
Every  impulse  of  the  soul. 

Our  tree  now,  all  hall  and  farewell. 

Thou   and   we  shall   learn   to  know 
Noble  'tis  to  do  and  dare  well 

When    life's   angry   tempests   blow. 


— Written  vn,  1890  ly  Stephen  Essex,  Providence  Sigh  School,  Cl<K$  of  1857. 
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THE  ELM  TREE 
(Arbor  Day  planting,  Harris  Ave.  School,   Providence.) 

The  elm  tree  is  a  tree  of  grace.  Little  elm.  we  give  you  space 

Its  shape  is  lilce  a  Grecian  vase;  In   this  sunny  open  place 

Tall  stem  and  branches  into  space;  To  reach    out   and   grow   apace. 

Fluttering  leaves  in  the  moonlight  trace  JTelen  E    EsseT 

The   filmy   patterns   of   old   lace.  jicco/t  ^.  jvoot^u/. 

PLANTING  AND   CARING   FOR   TREES 

Trees  cannot  be  thrust  into  a  rough  soil  at  random  and  expected  to  flourish. 
They  should  be  planted  in  well-worked  soil,  well  enriched.  If  they  cannot  be  set 
out  immediately  upon  receipt,  the  first  step  is  to  prevent  their  roots  from  drying 
out  in  the  air.  This  may  be  done  by  "heeling  in"  the  trees — that  is,  burying  the 
roots  in  fresh  earth  and  packing  it  enough  to  exclude  the  air.  Evergreens  in 
particular,  which  are  always  transplanted  with  a  base  of  earth  about  the  roots,  are 
very  easily  killed  by  allowing  the  roots  to  become  dry.  Before  planting  cut  off 
the  ends  of  all  broken  or  mutilated  roots ;  if  it  is  a  broadleaf  tree,  prune  the  tree 
to  a  few  main  branches  and  shorten  these.     Evergreen  trees  should  not  be  pruned. 

Dig  holes  at  least  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep.  If  the  soil  is  poor, 
they  should  be  four  feet  in  diameter.  Make  the  sides  perpendicular  and  the  bottom 
flat.  Break  up  the  soil  in  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  the  spade  blade.  Spread  on 
the  bottom  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of  good  topsoil,  free  from  sods  or  other  unde- 
composed  vegetable  matter.  On  the  top  of  this  layer  spread  out  the  roots  of  the 
tree  with  none  of  them  in  a  cramped  position  and  cover  them  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  fine  topsoil.  Firm  the  soil  about  the  roots,  water  lightly,  and  after  the 
water  soaks  in  fill  the  hole  with  good  earth,  continuing  to  firm  it,  but  leaving  the 
surface  loose  and  a  little  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

When  planted  the  trees  should  stand  about  one  inch  deeper  than  they  stood  in 
the  nursery.  They  should  be  planted  far  enough  apart  so  that  at  maturity  they 
will  not  be  crowded.  This  is  especially  important,  for  the  trees  will  not  grow  well 
unless  they  have  an  adequate  supply  of  light  and  moisture. 

Young  trees  should  not  only  be  properly  transplanted  but  should  be  cared  for 
until  they  become  so  well  established  that  they  will  grow  without  danger  of  dying 
of  neglect.  Like  any  other  plant,  a  tree  requires  light,  water  and  food.  A  newly 
planted  tree  especially  must  be  tended  to  see  that  it  does  not  suffer  from  lack  of  water, 
particularly  during  hot  rainless  periods.  Trees  along  city  streets,  or  close-cropped 
lawns,  etc.,  must  be  fed  by  spading  in  new  soil  or  rotted  manure  or  other  plant 
foods,  and  the  soil  must  be  kept  loose  by  spading  lightly  about  the  trunk  before  it 
becomes  hard  or  packed.  Systematic  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  young  trees 
do  not  suffer  from  drought,  starvation,  or  suffocation.  In  such  locations  it  is 
advisable  to  protect  the  tree  by  a  stake  and  a  guard  during  the  first  four  or  five 
years  at  least.  Whatever  the  location,  provision  must  be  made  to  protect  the  trees 
against  insect  or  fungous  attacks. — Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  1492. 

CHURCH  BUILT  FROM  ONE  REDWOOD  TREE 
In  Santa  Rosa,  California,  there  is  a  Baptist  Church  which  will  seat  400  people, 
built  entirely  from  one  Eedwood  tree.  Everything  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
church  was  furnished  by  this  one  tree  with  the  exception  of  the  necessary  glass  and 
hardware.  The  spire  is  100  feet  high,  and  there  is  a  pastor's  study  12  by  20  feet, 
as  well  as  a  vestibule,  toilet  room,  and  parlor  seating  100  people.  This  church  is 
60  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long,  and  cost  $5,000. 

Only  two-thirds  of  the  tree  was  needed  for  the  necessary  lumber.  After  the 
roof  was  finished  it  was  found  that  there  were  60,000  shingles  left  over. — Disston 
Crucible. 
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SPRING  IS  COMING ! 
February   brings    the   rain 
Brealcs  tlie  winter's  icy  chain. 


That    old   couplet    learned   in   childhood 
Now  goes  dancing  through  my  brain. 
Keeping  time  in  rhythmic  measure 
Half  in   pain  and  half  in  pleasure 
To   the  patter,    patter,   patter 
Of  the  raindrops  on  the  pane. 

What's  the  sound  above  the  clamor 
Of   the   downpour   of  the    rain? 
'Tis  the  redwing  in  the  rushes 
Of  the  swamp,    hear  how  he  gushes 
In  his  ecstasy,  the  spring  note 
Lures   him   to    old    haunts    again. 


'Tis    the   bluebird,   'tis   the   robin. 
And    the    sweetest    of    the    choir. 
The  song  sparrow,  oh,  hoAv  joyous ! 
Singing  out   his  soul  till  o'er  us 
We  can  see  the  heavens  open 
And   our  souls  with   his  aspire. 

But   the  rain   keeps   on    a-driving. 

And    to    us    the    gardens    show. 

Wake  up,  snowdrops;  cease  your  sleeping, 

Tulips,    in    that   soft   bed   keeping; 

Hurry,   daffy,  to  the  trysting — 

Spring  is  coming,  don't  you  know? 


Jonquils,    blow    your    golden    trumpets. 
Coral  bells,  now  sweetly  ring, 
Winter's  icy  chain  is  breaking. 
And  the   dull  cold  earth   is  waking 
Aren't    you,    too.    .lust    like    us    mortals. 
Weary,  homesick  fo.r  the  spring? 

February  brings  the  rain. 
Breaks   the  winter's   icy   chain. 

— Laura  C.  Burroughs. 


BEFORE  APRIL 
There  will  be  music  in  the  winds  of  April, 
And  hours   of  light  beyond  this  darkened   day; 
Give  me  blown  meadows  where  the  maples  glitter. 
The  call  of  robins:  these  are  vivid,  gay. 

Here   at  my  window,   while   the  valley  purples 
Against  the  dusk,  the  cold  like  frost  has  won 
A  whiteness  for  my  mood  that  breaks  to  beauty-r- 
I  dream  of  children  dancing  in  the  sun. 

— Samuel  Heller  in  L'Alouette. 

MATINATA 
A  daffodil   dawn  blows   through   the  bough 
Of  the  pearl  bloom  tree  at  my  window  ledge; 
White  petals  whisper  a  word  to  me 
At  the  light's  edge — 
A  word  as  elusive  as  mystery, 
Or  the  breath  of  the  day  buds  low  in  the  sedge. 
There's  a  patter  of  bird  feet  light  on  the  roof. 
And  no  other  sound  save  the  rustle  of  leaves 
Shaking  their  dews  on  the  fragrant  ground, 
Then — out  from  the  eaves 
Soft  thunder  of  wings  unfurled,  skybound 
In  flight  that  a  gold  sunpath  receives. 
Now  the  winds   are  awake,   there's   a   gull's  far  cry, 
A  scatter  of  song  on  the  burgeoning  sky — 

0  wonder  of  quickening  life!   the  same 

In  the  star,  in  the  sea,  in  the  flower,  in  the  flame. 
In  the  human  heart.     I  must  rise  and  go 
While  the  day  is  dawning. 
Where  wild  things  hurry  on  rapturous  wing 
'To  acclaim  the  hour  and  the  full  blown  spring. 

1  will  run,  I  will  fly,  I  will  sing  to  the  sky, 

I  will  shout  on  the  hills  till  they  echo  my  cry: 
"Wake!  fortunate  mortals,  while  beauty  is  nigh. 
This,  this  is  May  morning!" 

— Gracia  Howes  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


A  TREE  WISH 


I  want  to  live  In  a  tree: — 

A  golden  glitter  all  around 

Of  brilliant  leaves.     I  want  to  see 

The  twitching  growth  above,  below. 

And  everywhere.     I  want  to  know 

The  sway  of  wind  waves.     I  wonld  reel 

The  cold!  sweet  drip  from  leaf  to  leaf 

Of  morning  rain.    I  long  to  lean 

Against  the  bark  and   hear  it  moan 

As  moon  and  wind  and  clonds  go  by. 


And   hear  the  cry   of  passing  night. 
And  then  to  wake!  A  .iewelled  mora 
Of   thinnest    blue,    of   silver   dew. 
Of  spiders  weaving  early  shreds 
Of  slender  webs  from  here  to  there;; 
A  shining  cup   of  morning  air 
To  fill  my  throat.     Then  I  would  trr 
To   join   tlie  pisalm   of  melody 
If  I  might  live  in  a  tree. 

— J),  4,  LoveW, 
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TRIPPING  DOWN  A  SHADY  STREET 
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WIND'S  WORK 

Kate  rose  up  early  as  fresh  as  a  lark, 

Almost  in  time  to  see  vanish  the  dark; 

Jack  rather  later,  bouncing  from  bed, 

Saw  fade  on  the  dawn's  cheek  the  last  flush  of  red: 

Yet  who  knows 

When  the  wind  rose? 

Kate  went  to  watch  the  new  lambs  at  their  play 
And  stroke  the  white  calf  born  yesterday; 
Jack  sought  the  woods  where  trees  grow  tall 
As  who  would  learn  to  know  them  all: 
Yet  who  knows 
Wliere  the  wind  goes? 

Kate  has  sown  candy-tuft,  lupins  and  peas, 
Carnations,  forget-me-not  and  heart's  ease; 
Jack  has  sown  cherry-pie,  marigold, 
Love-that-lies-bleeding  and  snapdragons  bold: 
But  who  knows 
What  the  wind  sows? 

Kate  knows  a  thing  or  two  useful  at  home. 

Darns  like  a  fairy,  and  churns  like  a  gnome; 

Jack  is  a  wise  man  at  shaping  a  stick, 

Once  he's  In  the  saddle  and  pony  may  kick. 

But  hark  to  the  wind  how  it  blows! 

None  comes,  none  goes. 

None  reaps  or  mows. 

No  friends  turn  foes. 

No  hedge  bears  sloes, 

And  no  cock  crows. 

But  the  wind  knows  ! 

— T.  Sturge  Moore. 
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THE  WINTER  ROADS 

The  roads  of  springtime  and  the  roads  of  summer  I  They  wind  gloriously  into 
lands  sweet  with  the  green  of  grass  and  the  melody  of  bird  songs.  They  wander 
through  orchards,  rosy  with  a  drift  of  blossoms,  and  they  follow  small  dancing 
streams,  and  they  pause  beside  still  blue  lakes.  They  travel  in  a  leisurely  fashion 
after  the  gleaming  romance  of  a  dream. 

The  roads  of  springtime  and  of  summertime  are  gypsy  roads.  That  beckon, 
always,  to  the  adventurous  soul.  That  reach  out,  across  the  miles,  to  touch  our 
hearts  with  ecstatic,  slim  fingers.  They  whisper  of  the  wanderlust — do  these  roads — 
and  of  care  and  trouble  left  behind.  They  murmur  of  a  thousand  chances  to  find 
one's  lost  youth  and  bumt-out  desires. 


ON  WEST  MAIN  ROAD,  PORTSMOUTH— LOOKING   SOUTH 


Springtime  roads.  And  summer  roads.  They  are  roads  that  tell  their  story  in 
limpid  verse — they  are  roads  that  beguile  us,  and  bewitch  us.  They  are  roads  that 
sing  a  magic  song.     Like  this,  perhaps: — 

Follow,  follow,  for  the  day. 
Steals  the  mists  of  night  away; 
Follow  through  the  lovely  places. 


If  the  lark  sings  we  will  hear  him. 

If  a  squirrel  runs  we  will  cheer  him. 

As  he  hurries  on  some  quest — 

We  will  find  a  needed  rest. 

Far  from  work  and  fevered  cities. 

Where  life  seeks  a  thousand  pities! 

Follow,   follow,   follow,   follow. 

Over  hill  and  over  hollow. 

So  the  road  calls,  ever  pleading. 

So  the  road  sings — ever  leading. 


Where  shy  flowers  show  their  faces 
Follow  through  the  air  that  glistens. 
While  the  whole  bright  morning  listens — 
Follow,  follow,  follow,  follow. 
Over  hill  and  over  hollow. 

I  think  that  the  song  of  the  springtime  road — of  the  summer  road — is  rather  like 
this.  A  whisp  of  a  thing  that  drags  the  diligent  away  from  his  desk.  That  lifts 
the  toiler  out  of  his  office  chair  and  sends  him  in  search  of  a  far,  gallant  country. 
I  think  that  the  roads  of  springtime  and  of  summer  are  siren  roads — siren  roads 
that  make  magic  with  their  every  gesture.  But  winter  roads  are  different.  Very 
different  1 

For  winter  roads  tell  a  quieter  story.  They  do  not  beg  us  to  creep  after  them — 
they  never  suggest  that  we  leave  the  place  in  Trhich  some  duty  has  set  us.     They 
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do  not  beckon  us  around  the  world — they  do  not  beguile  us  with  frail  enchant- 
ments. 

They  speak,  rather,  of  home.  And  of  home  things  that  are  sacred  to  every  true 
heart.  Of  hearths  and  candlelight— and  tables  spread  with  simple  fare  and  beds 
covered  with  linen  that  has  lain  in  lavender.  They  speak  of  doorways  flung  wide, 
and  of  arms  that  are  opened  even  wider.  They  speak  of  lips  against  our  own  and 
of  friendship  and  of  whispers  that  tell  us  the  old  magic  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love. 

The  roads  of  springtime  and  of  summer.  They  lead  away.  Always  they  lead 
away.     But  the  roads  of  winter  bring  us  home. 

Home — is  there  ever  another  word  that  means 

Such  wonder  and  light  and  peace? 
The  spirit  of  ties  enfolding  is  so  sweet, 

After  a  time  of  freedom  and  release. 

Home — and  a  shadowy  door  that  opens  wide. 

Wide  so  a  traveler,  entering,  may  find — 
A  warmth  and  a  welcome  that  are  past  belief 

So  simple,  they  are,  and  kind. 

Home — and  the  old  desire  of  clasping  hands. 

Home,  and  the  age-old  ache  of  tenderness. 
Lips  that  are  praying  as  they  seem  to  kiss. 

Arms  that  are  reverent  as  they  caress. 

Home!  Is  there  ever  another  word  so  rare. 

Telling  so  much   to   the  lonely  hearts  that   yearn. 
Home — is  there  ever  another  word  so  glad? 

Only — return. 

Yes,  the  roads  of  vrinter  bring  us  home.  They  do  not  ask  us  to  hurry  across 
a  land  of  flowers — or  over  an  opalescent  sea.  They  do  not  dare  us  to  scale 
mountains,  neither  do  they  challenge  us  to  touch  the  future's  hand.  They  whisper 
only  of  lovely  things  that  every  heart — no  matter  how  humble — may  dare  to  own. 
Fundamental  things  that  no  soul  is  too  poor  to  aspire  toward — and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal! — Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

SOME  SUITABLE  TREES  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 
The  species  included  in  this  list  are  generally  hardy  in  the  state  indicated, 
though   for   any  particular  site   it  is  best  to   obtain   the   advice  of  local   or  gtate 
authorities.     The  list  is  only  suggestive  and  the  absence  of  any  species  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  is  unsuitable. 

Bhode  Island- — White  oak,  black  oak,  bur  oak,  river  birch,  European  white  birch, 
red  maple,  sugar  maple,  Norway  maple,  American  elm,  yellow  poplar  (tulip  tree),  black 
walnut,  and  hickories. 

Vermont- — Balsam  fir,  tamarack,  white  spruce,  white  and  red  pines,  sugar  and  Nor- 
way maples,  American  elm,  beech,   yellow  birch,  and  basswood. 

Connecticut- — Norway  pine,  white  spruce,  white  oak,  red  oak,  black  oak,  pin  oak, 
sugar  maple,  red  maple,  Norway  maple,  white  ash,  American  elm,  sycamore,  black  wal- 
nut, horse  chestnut,  basswood,  beech,  and  canoe  (paper)  birch. 

]\faine- — European  larch,  arborvitae  (northern  white  cedar),  red  spruce,  white  spruce, 
red  pine,  red  oak,  paper  birch,  red  maple,  American  elm.  thorn  tree,  beech,  and  basswood. 

New  Uamvshire- — Norway  and  white  spruces,  red  pine,  white  pine,  paper  birch,  sugar 
maple,  white  ash,  American  elm,  beech,  and  basswood. 

Massachusetts- — White  pine,  red  pine,  white  spruce,  red  spruce,  arborvitae  (northern 
white  cedar),  red  oak,  pin  oak,  European  and  native  white  birches,  sugar  maple,  Norway 
maple,  mountain  ash,  European  lindens,  London  (Oriental)  plane,  American  elm,  horse 
chestnut,  beech,  black  walnut,  and  butternut. 

SPARE   THE   WILD    FLOWERS 

Spare    the   flowers   of  wood   and    field.  Spare  the  flowers  and  let  them  grow. 

Leave  them  In  God's  garden,  where  Reproduce   themselves,   and  spread 

They  can  seed  for  next  year's  yield;  As  they  used  to  long  ago. 

Look  at  them — and  leave  them  there.  When  the  woods  were  carpeted 

We  need  flowers  in  woodland  waya  With  the  sweet,    gay,    tender   things. 

More  than  we   need  wild   bouauets.  Adding  Joy  to  our  springs. — Anon. 
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POEMS  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


TREES 
Sometimes  I  wish  that  I   were 

like  a  tree; 
When  winds  of  passion  come 

and  beat  at  me. 
When  waves  of  anger  would  sweep 

over  me, 
To  stand,  steadfast  and  strong, 

nor  broken  be — 
A  shelter  where   those  who  doubt 

or  fear  may  flee. 
My  arms   outstretched — always — 

to   Humanity; 
!;\)  fine  to  think  about — so  beautiful 

to  see; 
Indeed  it  must  be  good  to  be 
a   tree. 

— Carol  Schroeder. 


A  BLOSSOM'S  OFFERING 
Though   it  is   vain, 
(All   things  are  Thine), 
Take   from   my    shrine 
This   drop   of   rain. 

—Anna  Gets. 

MORE   LIGHT 
Another  dawn — a  rosy   flush 
Has   tinged    the   mountain   height; 
While  still  the  base  in   deep   in  shade 
The   pinnacle  is   bright. 

To  those  who  climb — the  way  seems  long; 
Some  weary  of  the  fight; 
Yet  others  still  with  courage  strong 
Are  struggling  toward   more  light. 

— Harriet  Bundle. 


THE    WISHING    FLOWER 
A  jovial  grandfather  pixie  flower. 
Invitingly  calling  to  me 

From  a  haunt  in  the  summer-green  grass  of  his  bower. 
Hid  under  a  whispering  tree. 

He  tells  me  to  sit  in  the  grey-dappled  shade. 
And  to  wish  me  the  wish  of  nay  heart; 
Then  I  must  pluck  him,  he  chuckles  to  me — 
Just  to  blow  his  old  gray  beard  apart. 

So  1  wish  my  heart's  wish,  and  I  blow  my  best  blow. 

Till  the  last  whisker  flutters  away; 

Now  I'm  hoping  that  dandelion  magic  is  true 

On  a  shade-dappled,  summer-green  day. 

— Ethel  Bolend. 


MIDSUMMER   SONG 


See,   o'er  the  valleys 
Wave  the  grasses  deep, 
White  where  the   daisies 
Bend  when   breezes   sweep ! 
Softly  the  veil  of  the  distance 
Floats   on  the  silent  hills. 
Bird-notes   from   the   sultry  trees 
Die  in  crystal  trills. 
Everywhere  are   blooming 
Crowds  of  dewy  roses; 
Faintly   flushed    and   deep   red    roses 
Spill  their   perfume  here. 


She  is  a  slim  white  maid 
Flinging  back  her  shoulders. 
With   lifted  arm  to  braid 
The   hair   that   smoulders. 


O   beautiful   midsummer ! 

Before  thy   thrilling  feet 

The   earth's   heart   pours   its  treasures 

Her   lord's   approach   to    greet. 

Ho\v  sweet  must  be  the  presence. 

How   sweet   the   touch    of   a   hand. 

That   wake   her  frozen    life  to   blush 

Such   bloom   across   the  land ! 

Now  doth  the  season's  fullness 

Tide  all  the  air  with  dreaming. 

As  if  the  eyes  most  dear  were  beaming, 

Invisible,   yet  near! 

— Helen  Gary  Chadwielc. 

SYCAMORE 

S'unlight  and  sunset-glow 

In  her  hair  are  hidden; 

Winds,    softly    singing    as    they    go, 

Rustle   it   unchidden. 


For  to  the  still    brown   pool 
She    bends   her   glances, 
Braiding  her  autumn   hair 
And  weaving  fancies. 

— Jeannette  Child. 

UNITED  STATES'  MOSIT  IMPORTANT  CROP 

We  ought  to  grow  sufficient  timber  in  this  vast  land  of  ours  for  our  own  needs. 

We  ought  to  grow  enough  for  profitable  export. 

We  ought  to  grow  enough  permanently  to  protect  our  springs,  water  courses, 
rivers,  our  water  power,  our  navigable  streams,  the  fertility  of  our  fields,  the  welfare 
of  our  herds  and  crops. 

We  ought  to  grow  enough  to  protect  the  health  of  our  people. 

We  ought  to  grow  enough  to  protect  our  birds;  for,  without  them,  our  crops 
ultimately  would  be  destroyed. — Bobert  W.  Chambers. 
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PLANT  A  TREE 

The  purpose  of  Arbor  Day  is  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees,  to  arouse  us 
to  a  realization  of  our  dependence  on  tree  growth,  and  to  warn  us  to  instruct  children 
in  that  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  universe — the  beauty  of  nature. 

In  the  United  States  today,  we  are  cutting  our  timber  four  times  faster  than 
it  is  growing.  We  dare  not  keep  on  doing  so.  If  America  is  to  progress  and 
prosper  in  the  future,  we  must  start  to  practice  forest  conservation  now.  This 
means — that  we  must  protect  our  forests  from  fire — that  we  must  put  our  idle 
forest  land  to  work  growing  trees — that  we  must  cut  no  more  from  a  given  area  in 
a  given  period  of  time,  than  can  be  grown  on  the  area  in  that  same  period  of  time. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  forest  land  are  at  present  lying  idle.  This  land,  if 
properly  managed,  would  grow  all  the  timber  needed  to  supply  our  needs  for  the 
future.  Nearly  all  of  the  eastern  states  are  getting  their  lumber  from  the  South 
and  West.  They  cannot  continue  to  get  it  there  indefinitely.  The  virgin  supply 
will  not  last  forever.  Each  state  must  take  steps  to  produce  its  own  timber  or  be 
caught  short-handed  when  the  timber  shortage  becomes  acute,  as  it  is  bound  to 
become  under  the  present  rate  of  cutting. 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  plant  a  tree  for  Arbor  Day  or  have  some  part  in 
planting  it.  Plant  a  tree  around  the  home  and  care  for  and  protect  it.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  have  nature  study  classes  plant  tree  seeds  in  small  seed  boxes,  where  they 
can  observe  the  process  of  germination.  Watching  the  growth  of  the  little  tree 
from  seed  makes  a  lasting  impression  in  the  minds  of  young  people. 

Wherever  the  tree  is  planted,  its  name  should  be  put  on  it  so  that  boys  and 
girls  may  learn  to  know  it.  The  day  they  first  know  the  tree  by  name  will  be  the 
day  when  their  interest  and  enjoyment  in  that  tree  will  begui.  Let  them  learn  its 
value  and  the  uses  of  its  wood;  where  it  grows  and  to  what  age  it  grows. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow.  On  them 
depends  the  future  of  America.  Reforestation  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
in  their  day.  We  can  prepare  them  to  meet  it  by  planting  in  them  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  trees. — New  Jersey  Education  Bulletin. 

HIGH  COST   OF  COUNTRY'S   FOREST   FIRES 

With  the  development  of  good  roads  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
automobile,  people  everywhere  are  spending  more  time  in  woodland  retreats,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  public  education  that  lessons  in  forest  preservation  should  be  given 
more  widespread  attention. 

Last  year  11,500,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  America  were  burned  with  a 
financial  loss  in  excess  of  $16,500,000,  according  to  data  compiled  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  area  of  our  destroyed  forests  during  last  year 
alone  was  eight  times  the  acreage  of  the  French  forests  destroyed  or  damaged 
throughout  the  World  War.    The  total  number  of  fires  was  in  excess  of  50,000. 

It  is  said  that  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  forest  fires  are  caused  by  human 
carelessness.  About  20  per  cent,  result  from  carelessness  in  handling  cigarette  butts. 
The  general  negligence  of  campers  in  using  precautionary  measures  while  cooking 
also  constitutes  one  of  the  great  causes  of  woodland  conflagrations. 

The  forests  of  America  originally  totalling  822,000,000  acres  have  today  dwindled 
to  138,000,000  acres  of  virgin  timber.  Not  only  do  forest  fires,  as  reflected  in  the«e 
atatistica,  involve  a  great  loss  of  human  life  and  property,  but  this  wanton  destruction 
deprives  our  wild  life  of  food  and  shelter,  despoils  public  playgrounds,  relinquishes 
control  of  the  distribution  of  moisture  and  curtails  the  supply  of  chemicals  and  other 
by-products  of  our  woods. — 8.  W.  Strau*. 
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CHILDRBN'3  LETTERS  ABOUT  TREES* 
' '  The  General  Sherman  is  the  largest  tree  in  the  world.  It  is  35  feet  in  diameter 
and  is  280  feet  high.  This  tree  stands  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park  of  California. 
It  is  so  large  that  our  class  could  be  seated  on  the  stump  or  thirty  people  could 
dance  on  it.  Its  bark  is  red  brown  and  is  two  feet  thick.  The  tree  always  stays 
green.  It  has  cones  which  are  two  or  three  inches  long  and  which  are  full  of  seeds. ' ' 
— Vocational  School,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


' '  The  Joshua  tree  of  California  grows  for  the  most  part  in  Mohave  Desert.  This 
tree  has  an  average  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The  trunk  is  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  diameter.  The  trunk  does  not  branch  out  until  after  the  first  flowering. 
The  trees  are  densely  clothed  with  stiff,  spiny,  serrate  leaves.  The  leaves  point 
upward.  It  would  prove  very  uncomfortable  to  come  in  contact  with  a  Joshua  tree. 
There  is  a  certain  type  of  bird  that  builds  its  nest  in  the  Joshua  tree  to  protect  its 
young." — Vocational  School,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


"Perhaps  you  have  heard  about  ilie  mile  of  deodar  trees  in  Pasadena.  These 
dark  green  deodars  are  natives  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  in  India,  and  were  brought 
here  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  a  rancher  in  Altadena.  The  seeds  were  given  to  Mr.  Hoag, 
Mr.  Woodbury's  foreman,  who  planted  them  in  1883.  When  the  trees  had  grown 
about  two  feet  taU  they  were  transplanted  to  a  road  leading  to  Mr.  Woodbury's 
ranch.  The  road  was  soon  made  public  and  many  people  came  to  see  the  deodars. 
The  trees  were  soon  fully  grown  so  that  their  branches  spread  nearly  across  the 
avenue.  The  avenue  of  deodars  is  lighted  from  a  week  before  Christmas  to  New 
Year's  Day.  Suppose  we  are  going  on  a  ride  through  the  rows  of  deodars  then. 
As  we  near  the  grove  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  flashing  lights  looking  very  beautiful 
in  the  dim  twilight.  We  are  soon  in  the  avenue  and  down  the  road,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  we  see  sparkling  lights  which  make  us  feel  as  if  we  are  in  Fairyland. 
Over  one  million  people  visited  the  trees  last  year.  They  have  become  famous  all 
over  the  United  States." — Thomas  Jefferson  School,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


"The  gynep  is  one  of  the  fruit  trees  of  St.  Thomas.  This  tree  bears  a  nice 
fruit,  which  is  very  small,  not  even  one-third  as  large  as  the  mango.  The  shell,  or 
covering,  of  the  fruit  is  of  a  deep  green  color.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  large  and 
brown  and  has  a  rough  bark.  The  leaves  are  a  glossy  green.  The  branches  are 
very  large  and  strong.  We  may  eat  the  fruit  raw  or  it  can  be  cooked  with  sugar, 
which  gives  it  a  pleasanter  taste.  This  fruit  cannot  be  exported  because,  like  the 
plum,  we  cannot  depend  upon  it.     It  dries  up  so  quickly  when  once  ripe. 

"The  tamarind  is  a  fruit  tree  and  it  is  also  one  of  our  shade  trees.  This  fruit 
is  small  and  of  a  brownish  color.  It  grows  inside  a  shell  or  husk.  The  fruit  has 
not  such  a  pleasant  taste.  When  ripe  we  may  eat  it  raw.  When  unripe  we  may 
cook  it  with  sugar,  making  an  agreeable  dish.  The  trunk  of  the  tamarind  tree  is 
very  big  and  its  color  is  whitish  brown.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  color, 
small  and  very  smooth.  They  are  used  for  headaches,  being  bound  on  the  head  and 
wet  with  bay  rum. 

"The  sour-sap  tree  bears  a  nice,  eatable  fruit.  The  bark  of  the  tree  ii  very 
rough.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep,  green  color  and  are  very  smooth  and  glossy  when 
just  picked.  The  fruit  is  green  and  when  it  is  ripe  we  may  eat  it  raw;  but  when 
it  ii  not  ripe  there  is  no  way  for  us  to  cook  it.     This  fruit  has  an  oblong  shape.    It  is 


•Gleaned  from  letters  written  by  school  children  for  portfolios  of  letters  to  be 
ehanged  betwean  schools. 
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very  popular  among  us  and  with  strangers  visiting  our  island.  "^ — George  Washington 
School,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 


' '  Long,  long  years  ago  the  balite*  tree  was  a  lazy  young  man.  This  young  man 
was  so  lazy  that  when  his  father  told  him  to  do  some  work  he  would  go  and  climb 
a  tree  and  wait  for  his  father  to  do  it.  There  in  the  tree  he  would  go  to  the  largest 
branch  and  look  down  on  Ms  father  working  away  very  hard.  He  would  stay  there 
until  they  called  him  to  eat. 

"One  day  when  his  father  had  some  work  to  do  he  called  his  son  to  help  him, 
but  the  lazy  fellow  ran  to  climb  a  tree  as  usual.  The  father,  beiug  very  angry, 
caught  him  and  tied  him  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  and  said,  '  There  you  shall  live 
and  get  your  food  from  the  tree  because  you  are  always  depending  upon  it.'  The 
feet  of  the  lazy  fellow  took  root  in  the  branch  of  the  tree  and  leaves  grew  on  his 
fingers-  and  body  and  he  became  a  parasite  on  the  tree  and  was  supported  by  it. 
This  parasite  grew  larger  and  larger  until  it  completely  covered  the  tree  that  gave 
it  support  and  at  last  it  sent  its  root  into  the  ground  so  that  the  tree  died  and  gave 
place  to  the  balite. ' ' — High  School,  Vigan,  Ilocos  Sur,  Philippine  Islands. 


In  the  year  of  1806,  a  peculiar  man,  Jolm  Chapman,  better  known  as  Johnny 
Appleseed,  brought  a  cargo  of  appleseeds  down  the  Ohio  River.  He  wanted  to  plant 
these  for  the  pioneers. 

' '  He  was  a  deeply  religious  man  and  wanted  to  serve  others.  He  always  carried 
religious  books  with  him  and  gave  them  to  the  people  he  met.  Johnny  Appleseed 
was  a  lover  of  nature.  He  planted  seeds  because  he  liked  to  see  trees  grow.  His 
nurseries  were  usually  located  near  a  stream.  He  would  build  brush  fences  around 
the  trees  to  protect  them,  then  he  would  go  somewhere  else  to  plant  more  trees. 

' '  For  years  he  lived  in  a  rude  hut  where  he  would  camp,  although  peox^le  were 
always  glad  to  welcome  him  into  their  homes.  He  wore  few  clothes  and  went  bare- 
footed most  of  the  time,  even  when  the  weather  was  cold.  There  were  many  Indians 
living  here  then  and  they  were  troublesome,  but  they  never  harmed  Johnny  Appleseed. 
After  forty-five  years  of  service,  he  died  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana." — Tod  Avenue 
School,  Warren,  Ohio. 


♦The  balite  tree  is  a  parasite  and  eventually  kills  the  tree  on  which  it  feeds. 

Lilacs, 

False  blue. 

White, 

Purple, 

Color  of  lilac. 

Your  great  puffs  of  flowers 

Are  everywhere  in  this  my  New  England  — 

Heart  leaves  of  lilac  all  over  New  England, 

Roots  of  lilac  under  all  the  soil  of  New  England, 

Lilac  in  me  because  I  am  New  England, 

Because  my  roots  are  in  it. 

Because  my  leaves  are  of  it. 

Because  my  flowers  are  for  it. 

Because  it  Is  my  country 

And  I  speak  to  it  of  itself 

And  sing  of  it  with  my  own  voice 

Since  certainly  it  is  mine. 

—Amy  Lowell  in  "What's  0 'Clock". 

A  cypress  tree  growing  in  a  churchyard  near  Milta,  in  Oaraca,  Mexico,  is 
thought  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  oldest  living  thing  in  the  world.  Its  age  is 
estimated  at  more  than  8,000  years. 
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CLAIRE   FONTAINE 
(From  an  Old  French-Canadian  Song) 


There  runs  a  sky-clear  stream. 
And  a  maple  tree  grows  there: 

One  day  I  stood  beneath  the  branch, 
And  the  cool  wind  stirred  my  hair. 

And  in  that  leafy  house 

Made  by  the  maple  tree 
A  little   mating  bird   there  was — 

He  sang  most  merrily. 


I  listened,  and  I  said: 

"My  thoughts,  O  bird,  are  sad; 
But  thine  are  wing'd  and  light: 

Sing,  then,  more  wildly  glad !" 

And  first  he  sang  two  notes. 
And  then   he  whistled  three; 

And   when   I   left   the   sky-clear   stream 
I  was  as  gay  as  he. — Ernest  Bhvs. 


SPRING 


Spring,  with  that  nameless  pathos  in  the 

air 
Which  dwells  with  all  things  fair. 
Spring,    with    her    golden    sun    and    silver 

rains. 
Is  with  us  once  again.  — Timrod. 


There's  something  in  the  air 
That's  new  and  sweet  and  rare — 
A   stir    of    summer    things — 
A   whir  as   if   of  wings. 

— Nora  Perry. 


YANKEE    TREES    IN    FRANCE 


No  futile  wreaths  that  fade  and  die. 

Whose  life  is  but  a  day. 
Can   truly  honor  those  who  lie 

So  many  leagues    away; 
Nor  fainting  blossoms   represent 

The   hope,    the   strength,    the   urge 
Of  Youth  incarnate — why,   it  sent 

Them,  laughing,  to  the  verge. 

For  those  who  perished  overseas. 
Our  glorious  host  that  lies 

In   France,  let  hosts  of  living  trees 
Gloriously   arise; 


Rise  where  charred   limbs   of  older   trees. 

Flung  mute  against  the  sky. 
To   countless  wanton   cruelties 

In  silence  testify. 

And  at  some  distant  future  day 

When  we,  who  mourn  them  now. 
Because  they  died — the  selfsame  way 

Have  followed    them,    oh  how 
Shall  we  deserve   so   fine  a  thing 

For  our  memorial. 
As   trees   lit  with   the   green    of   spring. 

Or  scarlet  fires  at  fall? 

— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


ARBOR  DAY  PLAY 

(Jamestown    Training    School.     Grade    Five.     Elizabeth    A.    Newbauer,     Student 
Teacher.    Mary  T.  Thorp,  Critic  Teacher.) 

Time— A  spring  afternoon. 

Place — A  forest.     The  King's  Court. 

Characters — Oak,  King  of  the  Forest.  Eed  Maple,  White  Pine,  Birch,  Ash,  three 
Pages,  Herald,  Forest  Ranger. 

Herald  (entering,  sounds  calls) — "Hear  ye,  good  people.  The  King  of  the 
Forest  approaches.     He  comes  to  listen  to  your  complaints."     (Exit.) 

(Enter  King  Oak  and  Pages.     He  sits  upon  throne  at  left.) 

King  Oak — ' '  Pages,  admit  any  trees  of  my  kingdom  who  have  complaints. ' ' 

(Page  goes  to  White  Pine  and  brings  him  to  King's  throne.) 

White  Pine — "Your  Majesty,  a  very  bad  blight  has  come  upon  the  white  pine 
trees  of  your  forest.  It  is  killing  a  great  many  of  us.  If  you  should  examine  us, 
the  sore  spots  look  like  rust." 

King  Oak — "You  are  indeed  in  a  sad  state.  White  Pine.  What  can  I,  or  my 
army  of  workers,  do  to  help  youf" 

White  Pine — "Ask  your  workers  to  cut  down  and  carry  away  all  in  the  worst 
condition.  Those  trees  only  a  little  hurt  could  be  scraped  and  the  spots  painted  or 
cemented.  The  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  are  the  cause  of  our  trouble.  They 
should  be  cut  away  and  burned.  All  this  will  be  worth  while  to  you  because  we  are 
of  value  in  laying  beautiful  floors  and  furniture." 

King  Oak — "You  must  not  give  it  another  thought,  for  I  will  send  my  workers 
to  help  you." 
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White  Pine — "I  shall  be  happy  to  tell  my  sister  trees  of  your  willingness  to 
help."      (Exit  White  Pine.) 

King  Oak — "Page,  call  the  new  case." 

(Enter  Elm — bows  before  King  Oak.) 

King  Oak — "What  is  your  trouble,  stately  Elm?" 

Elm — ' '  The  town  is  planning  to  lay  sewer  and  gas  pipes  along  our  highway. 
This  will  make  the  cutting  of  our  roots  necessary  and  I  am  sure  will  cause  starvation 
among  us.  Then  too,  when  the  pipes  are  laid  gas  is  certain  to  escape  and  will  injure 
us." 

King  Oak — "I  am  glad  you  have  brought  the  matter  to  my  attention.  I  will 
see  that  the  pipes  are  laid  along  another  road." 

Elm — "Many  birds  build  homes  in  our  branches.  During  the  hot  days  in  July 
and  August  weary  people  find  the  shade  of  our  branches  restful.  Besides  this  many 
consider  us  the  most  beautiful  trees.  All  this  shows  it  is  worth  your  while  to  give  us 
consideration. ' ' 

King  Oak — "All  that  you  say  is  true  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  serve 
you. ' ' 

(Elm  steps  back  after  bowing.) 

Page  (bows) — "Princess  Birch  brings  a  message." 

King  Oak — "I  am  ready  to  hear  her  story." 

(Page  brings  Princess  Birch  and  after  bowing  leaves  her  standing  before  the 
King.) 

Princess  Birch — * '  Your  Majesty,  the  tourists  strip  our  bark  to  keep  as  souvenirs. 
The  little  children  use  it  to  make  canoes  to  sail  in  the  brooks.  Naughty  boys  delight 
in  carving  pictures  and  initials  through  our  outside  coat.  I  do  not  believe  these 
people  want  to  hurt  us.  They  are  only  selfish  and  thoughtless.  I  feel  sure  if  you 
will  issue  an  order,  asking  the  people  to  stop  all  this,  our  troubles  will  be  over." 

,,   King  Oak — "Princess  Birch,  I  shall  be  glad  to  issue  an  order  as  soon  as  this 
court  is  over." 

Princess  Birch — "We  will  be  grateful  to  you,  O  King!  "      (Exit.) 

Prince  Ash  (stepping  forward) — "Rodents  are  destroying  the  roots  of  our 
family.  As  you  know,  the  roots  are  our  store  houses  for  food  and  water.  The 
mischievous  little  moles  and  field  mice  are  taking  all  this  away  from  us  and  it  means 
certain  death." 

King  Oak — "But  why  should  we  preserve  your  family?" 

Prince  Ash — ' '  We  are  very  useful  to  man.  He  can  make  strong  furniture  from 
our  sturdy  trunks.  Our  branches  make  splendid  wheel  spokes  and  the  oarsman  likes 
best  oars  made  from  us." 

King  Oak — "You  are,  indeed,  very  useful.  I  will  have  my  foresters  set  traps 
to  do  away  with  these  naughty  little  animals." 

Prince  Ash — "We  thank  you  greatly  for  your  kind  help." 

(Enter  a  messenger,  who  approaches  King.     Messenger  bows.) 

King  Oak — "Why  are  you  here?" 

Messenger — "I  have  come  to  announce  the  coming  of  Red  Maple,  our  State 

tree." 

King  Oak — "Return  saying  I  await  with  pleasure  his  coming." 

(Messenger  goes.     Returns  with  Red  Maple.) 

King  Oak — "Welcome  to  our  court,  Sir  Red  Maple. 

Bed  Maple — "I  have  come  with  no  complaints,  but  rather  to  tell  how  I  'vrM 
choMn  to  be  the  State  tree.     The  children  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  east  more 
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votes  for  me  than  for  any  other  tree  when  they  were  asked  to  choose  the  tree  they 

liked  best.     They  liked  my  beautiful  fall  dress." 

King  Oak — "I  am  glad  to  have  you  with  us.     I  feel  sure  the  other  trees  of  thp 

forest  are  pleased  to  know  why  you  are  known  as  Ehode  Island's  State  tree." 
(Forest  Ranger  enters  and  waits.     King  sends  page  to  bring  him  to  throne.) 
King  Oak — "What  is  the  purpose  of  your  visit  to  the  court  of  the  forest  trees?" 
Forest  Ranger — "Fire  kills  thousands  of  trees  each  year.     These  fires  are  often 

caused  by  carelessness.     Campers  fail  to  put  out  the  fires  they  build,  and  the  sparks 

cause  great  damage.     The  sparks  from  passing  engines  give  us  trouble  also.     Butts 

of  cigarettes  thrown  down  by  thoughtless  smokers  have  caused  many  great  fires.     Can 

we  have  any  help  from  you?" 

King  Oak — "I  will  send  out  a  message  to  all  the  people  telling  them  to  realize 

the  great  loss  caused  by  fire  and  asking  them  to  respect  the  tree  of  the  forest.     I 

vrill  go  to  confer  with  my  chief  helpers  and  arrange  plans  to  aid  all  of  you  who 

have  brought  your  complaints." 

(King  leaves  with  pages  and  others.) 


OUR    WINDOW 


Our  window  is  a  wonderful  frame 
Of  a  picture  never  twice  the  same. 
Sometimes  it  frames  the  happy  faces 
Of  laughing  children  dressed  in  laces; 
Sometimes  it  shows  a  rosy  dawn 


That  quickly  fades  to  a  clear,  bright  morn; 
Sometimes  the  sun,  shining  o'er  the  bay, 
Makes  diamonds  on  the  water  play. 
Our  window  shows  many  lovely  things 
That   every   changing   hour   brings. 

• — Margaret  Faire. 


CHOOSING  A  TREE 
(An  exercise  for  three  boys  and  three  girls) 


ALL — 
With  spade  and  rake  and  shovel  and  hoe. 

Oh,  a  mighty  band  are  we, 
Our  lawn  we  have  tidied  with  scrupulous 

care. 
Now  away  we  go  for  a  tree. 
Then  three  hearty  cheers  for  Arbor  Day, 
While    echoes    are    ringing.    "Hip,    Hip, 

Hurray !" 
As  in  search  of  a  tree  we  hurry  away, 
A  tree  for  Arbor  Day! 

1ST  BOY — 
I  shall  try  to  find  a  brave  young  oak. 

Whose  branches  wide  shall  spread. 
That  men  may  rest  in  its  cooling  shade. 

While  birds  nest  overhead. 

1ST  GIRL— 
I  shall  plant  a  sweet  rose  tree, 

I  shall  love  each  leaf  and  thorn. 
And  share  with  the  world  the  fragranc^ 

SWGCt  '  ■ 

Of  its   dew-washed  blossoms   at   m^^fti. 

2ND  BOY —  ^ 

And  I  shall  plant  a  hickory  tree  f- 

That  will  soon  bear  nuts  galore- 
Enough  for  me  and  enough  for  ^ou. 

And    for    red    squirrel's    winter    store. 


2ND  GIRL — 
And  I  shall  plant  an  apple  tree, 

With  its  sweet-scented  blooms  of  May; 
While   September's   ripe  and  rosy   fruit 

Brings  Cheer  to  each  winter's  day. 

3RD  BOY — 
My   choice   is   a    spreading   maple   tree. 

The   grandest    tree   of   all; 
It  yields  sweet  sap  in  the  early  spring 
And   a   riot    of  color  in   fall. 

3RD  GIRL— 
The  trees  you   have  named   are  all   good 
And   pretty  as  pretty  can   be, 
.  But  the   tree  that   I  choose   is   the  best 
of  all, 
A   nice    big  Christmas    tree. 

ALL — 

""    With  spade  and  rake  and  shovel  and  hoe. 
Oh,    a   mighty   band    are  we, 
Our    lawns    we    have   tidied    with    scrup- 
ulous care 
Now  away  we  go  for  a  tree. 
Then  three  hearty  cheers  for  Arbor  Day, 
While   echoes   are    ringing,    "Hip,    Hip 
Hurray !" 
As   In   search   of  a  tree  we  hurry  away! 
A   tree  for  Arbor    Day ! 


—G.  r.  B.  Wolf. 


A  FOOL  IN  A  FOREST 


A  fool  there  was,  and  he  flung  a  match 
Even  as  you  and  I, 
Carelessly  down  on  a  sun-dried  patch 
Giving  no  heed  that  a  fire  might  catch 
And     spread     to    the    timber    with    quick 

dispatch 
Even  as  yon  and  I. 


The  fool  passed  on  with  a  wondering  look 
Even   as   you   and    I. 
He  couldn't  explain   the  fire   that   took 
The   forest   away  and   dried   the   brook 
And   left  the   region   a   place   forsook 
He  was  a  fool — that's  why. 

— International  Paper  Monthly. 
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ARBOR  DAT 
By  Ellen  A.  Burhe,  Point  Street  School,  Providence. 

Scene — A  room  in  home  of  Rhode  Island  family. 

Characters — Six   children.     Roy    (oldest),    Ethel,   Clifford,   Bertha,    Silvia,   and 
Benjamin    (youngest).     Ethel,  sewing.     Clifford  and  Bertha  reading  comic  papers. 
Benjamin  (a  merry  little  lad,  enters) — Arbor  Day  is  here! 

Silvia— Arbor  Day!  Queer  name  to  give  a  day!  Say,  Benny,  what  does  Arbor 
mean? 

Benjamin — I  don't  know — all  I  know  is — we  have  only  one  hour  of  school,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  is  a  holiday!     Hurrah! 

Boy  (entering,  and  seeing  Silvia  using  the  dictionary) — What  are  you  looking 
up  in  the  dictionary,  Silvia? 

Silvia — Trpng  to  find  the  meaning  of  " Arbor"- -ah  1  here  it  is!  Arbor — a 
tree.     Funny!     Arbor,  tree — Arbor  Day! 

Ethel — Sure,  Arbor  Day  is  Tree  Day. 

Boy — Rhode  Island  sets  this  day  aside  to  remind  us  of  the  usefulness  of  trees — 
have  you  ever  thought  of  the  many  uses  of  trees? 

Clifford — Trees  certainly  make  our  streets  verj'  beautiful!  Their  leafy  branches 
are  a  constant  delight. 

Silvia — They  provide  a  home  for  the  birds,  the  sweet  songsters  who  bring  us  so 
much  joy. 

Benjamin  (patting  stomach) — "What  a  feast  of  fruits  and  nuts  they  bring! 

Boy — ^And  when  you  think  of  the  numerous — the  very  numerous  uses  to  which 
their  timber  is  put. 

Clifford — The  earliest  people  made  their  dishes  of  wood. 

Benjamin  (shooting  off  toy  rifle) — And  their  weapons,  too! 

Silvia — The  baby  sleeps  in  a  basinett  of  wood,  and  has  its  daily  ride  in  a  car- 
riage of  wood. 

Boy — We  sit  at  desks  and  tables  of  wood;  sleep,  many  of  us,  in  wooden  beds; 
live  in  wooden  houses;  and  ride  in  electric  cars  of  wood. 

Bertha — TJncle  drives  a  truck,  the  body  of  which  is  made  of  wood. 

Benjamin — Many  of  our  toys  are  made  of  wood. 

Clifford — Wrapping  paper  and  newspaper  are  made  of  wood. 

Ethel — Airplanes  are  made  of  wood.  Vessels,  too,  are  made  of  wood.  Wood 
helped  us  win  the  World  War! 

Boy — Every  occupation  calls  for  wood.  The  carpenter  would  be  helpless  without 
it;  the  electrician  needs  wooden  poles;  the  'florist,  wooden  boxes  and  greenhouses; 
stenographers,  wooden  desks  and  chairs;  teachers,  rulers  and  pointers  of  wood; 
baseball  players,  wooden  bats;  and  principals — ! ! ! 

Benjamin  (interrupting) — Wooden  nerves,  I  guess! 

Ethel — Every  man,  woman,  and  child  uses  wood  in  some  way. 

Boy — And  all  this  wood — all  this  lumber — comes  from  our  trees!  What  a 
multitude  of  trees  must  be  cut  down  in  our  own  country  to  supply  the  needs  of  all ! 

Bertha — And  when  you  think  of  all  the  trees  that  have  been  destroyed  by  fire! 

Silvia — I  should  think  we'd  be  getting  near  the  end  of  our  supply! 

Boy — Fifty  years  ago  our  National  Government  saw  that  our  people  were  felling 
trees — cutting  them  down  in  very  great  numbers — never  thinking  of  the  years  it 
took  for  those  trees  to  reach  their  full  size;  never  realizing  that  'twould  be  too  late 
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to    replace   these   trees   when  our    supply    was  getting  low,  when  our  forests  would 
become  mere  woodlands,  with  but  a  few  trees- — say  a  few  hundred  trees! 

Ethel — What  would  a  few  hundred  trees  be.  among  the  millions  of  people  using 
them  for  fuel,  buildings,  vehicles,  furniture  and  the  countless  other  purposes! 

Silvia — If  people  went  on  using  lumber,  and  never  thought  of  planting  trees  to 
replace  those  cut  down  and  destroyed  by  fire,  we'd  be  having  a  wood  famine! 

Boy — And  to  prevent  a  wood  famine,  the  National  Government  began  to  hire 
thousands  of  men  to  care  for  our  forests.  These  men  guard  the  forests  against  fire, 
spray  the  trees  to  destroy  harmful  insects,  cut  off  dead  limbs  and  branches,  and 
plant  a  new  crop  of  trees  to  replace  those  felled  or  destroyed. 

Bertha — For  50  years  Uncle  Sam  has  been  doing  his  best  to  prevent  a  wood 
famine!     Rhode  Island  also  employs  a  Commissioner  of  Forestry. 

Ethel — And  the  General  Assembly  has  appointed  the  second  Friday  of  May  as 
Arbor  Day  to  remind  us  that  we  should  do  our  bit  to  care  for  the  trees! 

Benjamin — I  don't  see  what  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  caring  for  trees! 
Silvia — -I  saw  you  swinging  on  a  young  tree  which  had  been  planted  on  Franklin 
Street.     Do  you  think  that's  doing  your  bit  to  care  for  the  trees? 

Benjamin — No,  I'll  never  swing  on  trees  again  1 

Bertha — Many  of  us  break  off  the  branches  of  trees.  We  don't  help  the  trees 
any  by  doing  this! 

Clifford — People  in  autos  often  throw  away  lighted  matches,  cigars,  and 
cigarettes  as  they  ride  along;  their  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness  have  been  the 
cause  of  many  forest  fires! 

Ethel — Folks  on  hikes  start  fires  in  the  woods  to  roast  frankforts  and  toast 
marshmallows,  and  leave  before  seeing  that  the  fire  is  fully  extinguished.  Their 
neglect  is  often  the  cause  of  forest  fires,  which  ruin  many  of  our  fine  trees! 

Boy — Let  us  on  this  Arbor  Day  show  our  appreciation  to  the  trees  for  their  many 
gifts  to  us,  by  seeing  that  they  spend  long,  happy,  and  useful  lives  among  us! 
Listen  to  the  prayer  of  the  tree,  and  heed  it  well;  and  you  will  be  doing  your  bit 
for  Arbor  Day. 

Silvia  (reads  "The  Prayer  of  the  Tree"  by  Eleanor  Eisner): 

"Ye  who  pass  by  and  would  raise  your  hand  against  me. 
Hearken  ere  you  harm  me  I 

I  am  the  heat  of  your  hearth  on  the  cold  winter  night, 
The  friendly  shade  screening  you  from  the  summer  sun. 
My  fruits  are  refreshing  drafts, 
Quenching  your  thirst  as  you  journey  on. 
I  am  the  beam  that  holds  your  house, 
The  board  of  your  table. 
The  bed  on  which  you  lie. 
And  the  timber  that  builds  your  boat. 
I  am  the  handle  of  your  hoe. 
The  door  of  your  homestead, 
The  wood  of  your  cradle, 
The  shell  of  your  coffin. 

I  am  the  bread  of  kindness,  and  the  flower  of  beauty. 
Ye  who  pass  by,  Usten  to  my  prayer;  harm  me  not." 
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ENTERTAINMENT   OF  FEATHERED  GUESTS  AT  GLADYS  POTTBK 

MEMORIAL  GARDENS 

Marion  D.  Weston,  Ph.  D. 

A  few  weeks  before  Christmas  the  children  of  the  third  grade  of  the  Henry  Barnard 
School  began  making  preparations  for  trimming  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  birds.  They 
made  little  net  bags  exactly  like  those  prepared  for  Christmas  candy.  They  filled  the 
spaces  in  pitch  pine  cones  with  suet  and  Btuffed  in  seeds.  The  warm  little  fingers 
softened  the  suet  enough  to  be  easily  worked.  A  bit  of  string  was  tied  securely  around 
each  cone  to  form  a  long  loop.  One  small  boy  filled  one  of  the  huge  cones  of  the  Nor- 
way spruce.  Interesting  donations  were  received.  Cubes  of  suet  about  two  inches  in 
size  had  been  securely  tied  to  stout  linen  threads.  In  some  instances  suet  had  been  tied 
to  either  end  of  a  string  which  would  make  it  possible  to  twirl  the  sling  high  up  in 
the  branches.  Melted  suet  had  been  poured  into  mufiin  tins  and  rolled  oats  stirred  in 
while  the  mixture  was  still  soft. 

A  program  was  given  In  the  home  room  several  days  before  Christmas  in  order  that 
the  tree  might  be  set  up  in  the  gardens  in  plenty  of  season.  Five  children  appeared 
as  birds  with  simple  costumes  of  percale  and  cheese  cloth.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  out  one  or  two  striking  characteristics  of  each  bird,  such  as  the  four  yellow  spots 
of  the  myrtle  warbler  or  the  white  breast  of  the  nuthatch.  The  recognition  marks  of 
the  birds  are  strikingly  simple  and  if  the  portrayal  of  these  characters  is  reasonably  ac- 
curate, the  remainder  of  the  costume  need  only  suggest  the  general  coloring.  The  marks 
on  the  quail  costume  were  added  in  soft  crayon.  The  play  was  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Llna  F.  Bates,  teacher  of  the  grade. 

THE   BIRDS'  CHRISTMAS   TREE 

Part.   1.    The  Snowstorm. 

Ten  little  girls  with  white  streamers.     Snowflake  dance  around  tree.     Bits  of 

paper  scattered  over  and  under  trees. 

Part  2.    Trimming  the  Christmas  Tree. 
Speaker — "The  children  of  the  third  grade  have  planned  a  Christmas  tree  for 

the  bird?.     They  are  going  to   take  the  tree  out  to  the   Gladys   Potter   Memorial 

Gardens." 

Three  children  with  cones:  "We  filled  these  cones  with  suet.  Into  the  suet  we 
put  many  kinds  of  seeds."     (Children  haiig  cones  on  trees.) 

Three  children  with  bags:  "We  made  these  little  bags  and  filled  them  with 
food  for  the  birds." 

First  c'lild:      "I  put  suet  in  my  bag." 

Second  child:     "I  put  bits  of  doughnut  in  mine." 

Third  child:     "I  pr.t  bread  iu  mine." 

Children  hang  bags  on  tree. 

Child  with  net  stocking:  "1  filled  this  stocking  with  suet  and  bread  and  bits 
of  doughnut."     (Child  hangs  stocking  on  tree.) 

Two  children  with  double  rations  of  suet:  "Mrs.  Alger  sent  us  the  rest  of  our 
trimming.  A  piece  of  suet  has  been  tied  to  each  end  of  this  thread.  It  can  be 
whirled  around  a  high  branch."     (Children  twirl  strings  about  higher  branches.) 

Two  children  with  single  rations  of  suet:  "We  are  going  to  tie  these  pieces 
of  suet  to  the  branches."     (Children  tie  strings  to  branches.) 

Two  children  with  suet  tied  at  intervals  along  line:  "Tliis  piece  of  line  with 
suet  lunches  tied  here  and  there  can  be  attached  to  branches  of  shrubs  or  trees." 
(Children  attach  ends  of  line  to  branches.) 

Four  children  with  suet  cakes:  "Here  are  some  cakes  of  suet  filled  with  rolled 
oats."     (Children  tie  strings  to  branches.) 

Two  boys  come  forward  and  make  believe  trample  down  the  snow  around  tree: 
' '  We  are  treading  down  the  snow  and  scattering  seed  for  the  quail. ' ' 

Part  3.    Visits  of  Birds. 

Speaker:     "There  comes  the  Nuthatch.     What  do  you  suppose  he  will  take!" 

(Girl  dressed  in  nuthatch  costume  comes  dancing  up  to  the  tree  and  pretends  to 

peck  away  at  the  bags.       On  the  way  to  and  from  the  tree  the  child  says,  "Yank, 

Yank,"  jerkily.) 

Child :     "  He  is  eating  the  bits  of  doughnut.     He  is  eating  the  bread,  too.  * ' 
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(Boy  dressed  as  Quail  walks  up  to  the  tree  saying  "Bob  White.") 

Child:  "The  quail  looks  like  a  brown  chicken.  I  hope  he  will  like  the  oats 
we  put  on  the  snow  especially  for  him.     He  can't  fly  up  to  the  bags." 

(Girl  dressed  as  tree  sparrow  dances  up  to  tree,  turning  about  to  allow  the 
audience  to  see  the  tiny  black  dot  on  her  breast.) 

Child:  "How  much  the  tree  sparrow  looks  like  the  English  Sparrow  I  See  the 
little  black  dot  on  the  breast.  That  isn't  like  the  English  Sparrow.  The  tree 
sparrow  likes  the  bread  crumbs." 

(Girl  dressed  as  myrtle  warbler  dances  up  to  tree.) 


BIRDS'  CHRISTMAS  TREE — ^CHILDREN  DRESSED  AS  BIRDS 


Child:  "That  bird  with  the  four  yellow  spots  must  be  the  Myrtle  Warbler. 
How  it  enjoys  the  suet  I  " 

(Girl  dressed  as  hairy  woodpecker  dances  up  to  the  tree.) 

Child:  "I  believe  that  is  a  hairy  woodpecker.  Doesn't  he  look  like  a  downy! 
See  him  eat  the  suet." 

After  the  program  a  generous  mother  loaded  the  tree  on  the  running  board,  filled 
her  car  brimful  of  children  and  drove  out  to  the  Gladys  Potter  Memorial  Gardens, 
located  at  the  junction  of  Humboldt  Ave.  and  Elton  St.  The  project  from  this  time 
on  was  to  be  shared  with  the  sixth  grade  children,  who  were  planning  to  take  care  of 
the  winter  feedijig.  The  committee  from  the  sixth  grade  was  assisted  by  a  kindly  police- 
man in  setting  up  the  tree.  A  secluded  spot  near  one  of  the  old  cotton  woods  was  se- 
lected after  due  deliberation. 

The  park  superintendent  had  already  placed  two  weather  vane  feeding  stations  in 
the  gardens  and  fastened  several  suet  baskets  to  the  trees.  A  supply  of  mixed  seed 
had  been  left  in  the  nearby  fire  station.  At  intervals  throughout  the  winter  members 
of  the  sixth  grade  visited  the  gardens  and  kept  the  feeding  stations  filled. 

An  entry  from  the  sixth  grade  Journal  follows: 

"On  January  11,  1927,  a  group  of  children  went  to  the  Gladys  Potter  Memorial  Gar- 
dens. This  park  was  given  in  memory  of  Gladys.  When  she  was  a  young  girl  she  en- 
joyed walking  here  with  her  father.  She  liked  the  birds  and  so  we  are  trying  to  attract 
them  so  they  will  live  here.  There  are  bird  houses,  and  on  the  trees  hang  suet  baskets. 
We  went  to  a  fire  station  near  the  gardens  and  got  seeds  to  put  in  a  weather  vane  feed- 
ing station.    There  were  other  things  for  the  birds  to  eat." 

The  sixth  grade  Is  making  further  plans  for  the  birds  at  the  Gardens.  Soma  of  the 
girls  and  boys  are  making  bird  houses  according  to  specifications  prepared  by  the 
Audubon  Society.  ^^       .„,         .  ^.    ^  ,..   ^        .. 

Long  before  this  story  appears  the  children  hope  that  many  birds  vdll  show  thalr 
appreclatior.  b,v  3eceptinr  th*-  new  homes. 
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BIRD  AND  ARBOR  DAY  WITH  THE  "BUSY  B's" 

(Prepared  by  Education  Committee,  Tlie  Audubon  Society  of  Rhode  Island, 
Alice  Hall  Walter,  Chairman.) 

(The  "Busy  B's"  had  been  to  the  Kimball  Bird  Sanctuary  with  their  teacher  last 
spring  on  Field  Day.  They  had  seen  many  new  things  and  had  come  home  eager  to 
do  something  in  their  own  neighborhood  to  attract  birds  and  to  save  or  plant  trees 
and  shrubs  that  birds  like. 

There  were  twelve  "Busy  B's":  Belle,  Belinda,  Betty,  Bt  ^trico.  Bess,  Beulah,  Ben, 
Billie,  Bailey,  Burton,  Brett  and  "Bud."  Their  teacher  said  .-he  .1  <?ht  to  be  called  a 
"Busy  B."  too,   because  her  name  was  Bernice  Bannister. 

When  they  read  the  Rhode  Island  Arbor  Day  Annual,  they  d.>  '<'d  that  they  would 
lilce  to  have  a  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  program  in  their  school.  Their  .  aihtr  was  glad  and 
told  them  they  might  help  her  make  a  program  and  invite  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  friends  to  attend  the  exercises.    This  is  what  they  did.) 

PROGRAM  FOR  BIRD  AND  ARBOR  DAY 
The  Busy  B's,   each  having  B.B.  in  large  cloth  letters  sewed  on  his  or  her 
costume,  march  to  the  front  of  the  room,  or  stage,  bearing  a  ruUed-up  slogan.     When 
in  position  nine  of  the  twelve  repeat  a  libe  or  more,  as  follows : 

1.  "May  is  lilac  here  in  New  England." 

2.  "May  is  a  thrush  singing  'Sun  up!  '  on  a  tip-top  ash  tree." 

3.  ' '  May  is  white  clouds  behind  pine-trees 
Puffed  out  and  marching  upon  a  blue  sky." 

4.  "May  is  as  green  as  no  other." 

5.  "May  is  much  sun  through  small  leaves." 

6.  "  May  is  soft  earth. " 

7.  "And  apple-blossoms." 

8.  "And  windows  open  to  a  South  wind." 

9.  "May  is  a  full  light  wind  of  lilac 
From  Canada  to  Narragansett  Bay."* 

The  three  who  do  not  speak  unroll  the  slogan: 

CONSERVE  BIRD  LIFE  ABOUT  HOMES  AND  SCHOOLS, 
(painted  in  large   black  letters  on  a  strip  of  unbleached  cotton),   and  stand   holding  it. 

Busy  B.  No.  1  marches  to  the  front,  while  the  otliers  step  back,  holding  the  slogan 
straight  throughout  the  exercise. 

Busy  B.  No.  1,  boy:  "We  want  plants  and  shrubs  to  make  our  homes  and 
parks  attractive;  fruit-trees  for  our  orchards  and  hard  and  soft  woods  in  our  forests. 
Birds  help  to  keep  our  forests  and  orchards  healthy  and  strong  by  destroying  all 
sorts  of  insects  that  injure  the  bark,  the  leaves  and  even  the  heart-wood."  (Holds 
up  a  picture  of  a  tree  injured  by  a  wood-boring  grub.  Then  marches  back  to  place 
as  Busy  B.  No.  2,  girl,  comes  forward,  holding  a  colored  picture  of  a  Baltimore 
Oriole.) 

Busy  B.  No.  2 : 

"I'm  the  bright  and  gay   Oriole,  High    up    in   the   tree-top    singing   to    you. 

Looking  for  my   breakfast  up  in  the  tree;  Sighing  is  naught  but  folly, 

Worms   and   insects   pay   heavy  toll,  I  have  always  something  better  to   do. 

Caterpillars  juicy   taste   good  to  me.  Winds  are  playing. 

Mine's  a  sumptuous  bill  of  fare.  Boughs  are  swaying, 

Never  have  I  seen   the  larder  low.  •     Buds  are  showing. 

Meat  a-plenty   always  there.  Green  things  growing. 

With    a    little   fruit   for    salad,    you   know.  Heigho  but  life  is  .iolly, 

Heigho    but  life  is  jolly  High  up  in  the  tree-top  singing  to  yout" 

(Busy  B.  No.  2  marches  back  as  Busy   B.  No.  3  comes  forward.) 


♦QuotatioDB  from  "Lilacs,"  by  Amy  Lowell. 
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Busy  B.  No.  3,  boy:  "I  know  how  to  give  an  invitation  to  the  birds  to  stop 
and  nest  in  the  trees  and  hedges  and  out  in  the  fields  around  my  home.  (Shows  a 
nesting-box  which  he  has  made  in  a  manual  training  class.)  This  box  is  not  hard 
to  make.  White  pine  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  is  best.  Different  sized  birds 
like  different  sized  boxes. 
This  one  is  for  a  bluebird  or 
a  tree-swallow.  The  floor  is 
five  by  five  inches  and  the 
sides  are  eight  to  ten  inches 
high.  The  entrance  on  the 
front  is  exactly  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  diameter. 
Starlings  and  squirrels  can- 
not go  in  through  this  hole. 
The  box  is  screwed  with  two 
inch  screwS;  here,  back  of 
the  entrance,  and  tlirough 
this  screw-eye  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  a  snug  little  home,  but 
it  needs  to  be  cleaned  every 
fall,  so  I  have  screwed  the 
front  on  instead  of  nailing 
it.  I  am  going  to  screw  this 
box  to  a  post,  and  I'll  have 
to  have  some  steps  to 
put  it  up  high  enough, 
eight  feet,  anyway,  maybe 
fifteen."  (As  he  talks,  he 
turns  the  nesting-box  around, 
holding  it  so  everyone  can  see.) 
(As   he  marches  back   to  place, 


TREE    SWALLOWS 


Busy   B.   No.    4    [a    small    girl]    comes   forward.) 


Busy  B.  No.  4: 

"In    yonder   little  tree 
Where  few  would   ever  see, 
A  bird   is   on   her  nest. 


Three   eggs    beneath   her   breast. 
But   do    not   linger   near. 
You'll  frighten  her,   I  fear."* 


Busy  B.  No.  5,  boy:  "At  the  Kimball  Bird  Sanctuary  we  saw  the  birds  taking 
a  bath.  It  was  lots  of  fun.  Right  near  the  front  door  of  the  bungalow  called 
'Headquarters,'  there  is  a  hollow  stone  in  "the  ground  which  holds  about  a  gallon  of 
water.  The  caretaker  puts  fresh  water  in  every  day  and  the  birds  come  every  little 
while  to  take  a  bath.  In  the  edge  of  the  woods  back  of  the  bungalow  there  is  another 
kind  of  bird  bath.  It  is  made  of  stones  picked  up  from  the  roadside  and  fields. 
By  piling  them  up  like  a  cone,  only  leaving  the  top  hollow  and  filling  it  with  cement, 
a  very  pretty  bath  is  made,  and  if  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to  plant  a  few  vines 
around  it,  or  sets  some  ferns  in  dirt  into  chinks  along  the  sides,  it  soon  looks  as 
if  it  was  a  part  of  the  open  woodland.  We  are  going  to  make  a  bath  like  this  at 
my  home." 

(Busy  B.  No.  6  passes  No.  5  as  he  marches  back.     No.  6   [boy]   brings  out  a  cement 
bird  bath.) 

Busy  B.  No.  6:  "This  is  a  bird  bath  that  we  learned  to  make  at  our  school. 
We  just  nailed  together  in  a  square  four  boards  eight  inches  wide  and  four  long 


•From  "Twenty-five  Bird  Songs  for  Children,"  by  W.  B.  Olds. 
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and  put  a  shallow  washbasin  twelve  inches  across  upside  down  in  it,  over  a  newi- 
paper,  and  then  mixed  some  cement  and  put  that  in  all  over  the  basin  and  tamped 
it  down  and  when  we  left  it  to  dry  we  ran  a  knife  around  the  edges,  so  it  would 
come  out  of  the  frame  easily." 

(He  goes  back  to  place  and  all  sing:) 

Black-thraated  Gr&cn  Warbler       ^  ^^^^ 
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Busy  B.  No.  7,  girl:  "I  have  a  dear  little  kitten  which  I  like  just  as  much 
as  I  do  the  birds.  At  first  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  when  the  birds  came  back 
in  the  spring  to  build  their  nests,  but  a  man  who  talked  with  us  Field  Day  told 
us  how  to  put  vsdre  netting,  the  kind  father  has  for  the  henyard, — three  feet  high 
at  least,  I  think  he  said, — around  bird  baths  and  food-trays.  Then  the  cats  cannot 
get  the  birds,  only  we  must  remember,  he  said,  to  put  four  strong  stakes  in  a  square 
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and  nail  the  wire  a  little  loosely  to  them.  Kitty  doesn't  like  a  shaky  wire  and  will 
soon  give  up  climbing  on  one,  even  if  the  birds  are  inside." 

Busy  B.  No.  8,  boy:  "The  food  trays  'B'  spoke  of  are  so  easy  to  make, 
everyone  will  want  one.  If  you  like  a  shelf  at  the  window,  cut  a  board  the  eize 
of  the  window  and  about  twelve  inches  wide,  and  nail  high  pieces  to  either  end, 
with  a  two-inch  molding  along  the  front,  and  screw  it  up  on  brackets.  If  you  want 
a  tray  out  on  a  post  away  from  the  house,  fasten  two  white  pine  boards  together 
with  cleats  underneath  and  put  a  molding  one-half  an  inch  thick  and  two  inches 
high  around  the  edge.  A  square  tray,  sixteen  inches,  or  an  oblong  one  is  good. 
Please  don't  forget  to  sprinkle  sand  on  the  tray  or  shelf  first  before  you  put  out  the 
food." 

Busy  Bee  No.  9,  girl :  ' '  We  use  hemp  and  sunflower  seeds  on  our  food-tray,  and 
mother  saves  all  the  squash  seeds  and  breaks  them  up  with  doughnut  and  bread 
crumbs  and  nuts.  Out  in  the  barn  we  get  chaff  and  sweepings  from  the  hay  floor, 
and  sometimes  we  take  a  little  buckwheat  or  barley  or  cracked  com  to  scatter  about 
where  the  bobwhite  and  pheasant  can  find  them." 

Busy  Bee  No.  10,  boy:     "It  takes  the  Boy  Scouts  to  help  feed  the  birds  in  l| 

winter  and  to  make  shelters  for  the  bobwhite.  We  make  Indian  tepees  out  of  old 
cornstalks  and  tie  bushes  together,  and  with  a  few  old  boards,  make  lean-tos.  We 
think  it  pays  to  look  out  for  the  birds  in  the  fields.  We  are  sure  it  pays  to  take 
good  care  of  bobwhite  and  the  ruffed  grouse." 

(All  whistle  "Bob-white!    Bob-white!"  as  a  refrain  in  the  following:) 

Busy  B.  No.  11: 

' '  Pray  can  you  tell  what  the  weather  will  be, 

Bob-white?     Bob-white? 
Wise  weather  prophet,  O  what  do  you  see, 

Bob-bob-white?    Bob  white? 
All  indications  would  seem  to  say: 

More  wet.     More  wet. 
I  feel  that  a  shower  is  on  the  way. 

So  more  wet  I     More  wet  I"* 

Busy  B.  No.  12,  girl:  "Now  we  are  going  to  plant  some  trees  and  shrubs 
that  the  birds  like.  There  wiU  be  mountain  ash  for  purple  finches,  cedar  waxwings, 
grosbeaks  and  the  robins;  gray  birch  and  goldenrod  for  goldfinches,  juncos  and 
redpolls;  wild  cherries  and  wild  berries  for  the  catbird  and  oriole;  larch  trees  and 
green  brier,  wild  grape,  Virginia  creeper  and  mulberry, — even  the  shy  wood  thrush 
will  come  to  a  mulberry  tree,  and  songsparrows,  too,  when  there  are  baby  birds  in 
their  nests.  And  we  shall  plant  white  pine,  and  chicory  and  lots  of  sunflowers,  with 
plenty  of  roses  and  elder  and  dogwood  and  juniper;  and  wherever  we  find  holly  or 
laurel  or  arbutus  or  bayberry,  we  are  going  to  leave  them  alone,  so  there  will  always 
be  plenty  of  them  for  the  birds  to  enjoy  themselves." 

All  repeat:  "You  tie  some  suet  to  a  tree,  you  put  a  dish  of  water  on  the 
ground  and  you  scare  the  cat  away.     That  is  a  bird  sanctuary." 

Busy  B.  No.  4  (a  small  girl)  comes  forward  and  says: 

"I  keep  wondering  through  and  through  my  heart 
Where  all  the  beautiful  things  in  the  world 
Come  from. 
And  while  I  wonder, 
They  go  on  being  beautiful." — Hilda  Conklin,  9  years  old. 
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Teacher:  Here  is  a  list  of  birds  seen  by  the  caretaker  of  the  Kimball  Bird 
Sanctuary  last  fall.t  We  will  hang  it  here  in  the  schoolroom  and  see  how  many  of 
these  birds  we  can  find  about  our  school  and  homes.  The  caretaker  at'  the  sanctuary 
sends  word  that  forty  bluebirds  came  to  the  bird  bath  mornings  and  evenings  during 
the  fall  migration."  (Turning  to  audience.)  ''Would  you  like  to  attract  the  birds 
about  your  homes?  It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Trees  and  tangles  of  shrubbery 
for  nesting,  some  open  ground  and,  if  possible,  running  water,  and  safety  from 
enemies  are  essential,  for  without  them  no  place  can  be  a  sanctuary  for  a  bird. 
A  small  area  well  protected,  well  planted,  and  well  cared  for  is  better  than  a  large 
one  that  receives  little  attention,  but  large  areas  set  aside  as  refuges  for  wild  life 
and  trees  and  plants  are  better  yet." 

The  children  say:  "We  are  going  to  visit  the  Kimball  Bird  Sanctuary  again, 
this  Field  Day.     Won't  you  come,  too?" 


ROBIN  AT   BIRD   BATH 


tLIST   OP   BIRDS   SEEN   AT   KIMBALL   BIRD    SANCTUARY,    FALL    OF   1926. 


1.  Grebe  23. 

2.  Gull  24. 

3.  Black  Duck  25. 
4 Duck    (Teal?)  26. 

5.  Scaup  27. 

6.  Bittern  28. 

7.  Great  Blue  Heron 

«.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron29. 

9.  Woodcock  -jO. 

10.  Bob-white    (Quail)  81. 

11  Ruffed   Grouse   (Partridge)  32. 


12.  I'heasaut 

13.  Mourning  Dove 

14.  Marsh   Hawk 

15.  Cooper's  Hawk 

16.  Red-tailed  Hawk 

17.  Sparrow   Hawk 

18.  Osprey 

19.  Screech  Owl 

20.  Great  Horned  Owl 
2L  Black -billed  Cuckoo 
22.  Kingfisher 
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34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
43. 
43. 


Hairy   Woodpecker 
Downy  Woodpecker 
Flicker 

Whip-poor-will 
Nighthawk 

Rubv-throated    Humming- 
bird 

Kingbird 
Phoebe 
Wood  Pewee 
Blue  Jay 
Crow 
Starling 
Meadowlark 
Red- winged  Blackbird 
Pine  Grosbeak 
American  Crossbill 
Vesper  Sparrow 
White-throated  Sparrow 
Tree  Sparrow 
Chipping  Sparrow 
Field  Sparrow 


44.  Junco 

45.  Swamp  Sparrow 

46.  Towhee  (Chewink) 

47.  Scarlet  Tanager 

48.  Tree  Swallow 

49.  Cedar  Waxwing 

50.  Northern   Shrike 
51-  Red-eyed  Vireo 

52.  White-eyed   Vireo 

53.  Parula  Warbler 

54.  Myrtle  Warbler 

55.  Black-poll    Warbler 

56.  Pine   Warbler 

57.  Catbird 

58.  Brown   Thrasher 

59.  White-breasted  Nnthatch 

60.  Red-breasted    Nuthatch 

61.  Chickadee 

62.  Olive-backed   Thrush 

63.  Hermit    Thrush 

64.  Robin 

65  Bluebird 
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ARBOR  DAY  VERSES  FOR  CHILDREN 

PUSSY  WILLOWS 

Down  by  the  river  the  willows  are  shaking 

Soft  little  pussies  right  out  of  their  beds; 
All  the  gray  catkins  will  soon  be  awaking, 

Sitting  on  twigs  and  a-nodding  their  heads; 
Sitting  in   rows  and  wearing  fheir  mittens. 

Furry  and  purry  and  cuddly  and  dear; 
Down  by  the  river  the  willow  tree's  kittens 

Tell  us  quite  plainly  that  springtime  is  here. 

— Mcmde  ^Vood  Henry. 


I'LL    PLANT   A   TREE 
I  am  not  old  enough  to  make 

A    speech   or   sing  a   song; 
I  am  not  strong  enough  to  build 

A  house  or   mansion   strong. 
I  can  not  do  a  mighty  deed. 

I  am  not  large,   you  see. 
But  every  year  until  I'm  old 

I'm   going  to   plant  a  tree. 

— Myrtle  Barber  Carpenter. 

GOLDENROD 
Sing  a  song  of  goldenrod. 

The  dearest  flower  that  grows. 
And   let  it  be  a   merry   glee 

That  everybody  knows. 

Sing  a  song  of  goldenrod, 

The  bonniest  flower  of  all; 
It   garners   light  from    sunshine   bright 

Where'er  the  light    may   fall. 

— Teachers'  Institute. 


SPRING'S    ARRIVAL 
I  met  a  merry  little  breeze 

As  it  went  gaily  by, 
I  heard  it  whisper  to  the  tree.s, 

"Lo !    Spring   is   coming    nigh." 

Then  bending  low.  I  heard  it  say 
To  the  sleeping  flower   beds. 

"Awake!  Awake!   Spring's  on  the   \\av, 
Come,  raise  your  dainty  heads." 

Then    o'er    the   meadows    swift   it    flew, 

This    little   madcap    breeze. 
Arousing  every  flower  it  knew 

And  waking  all  the   trees. 

Until  at  last  the  whole  wide  earth 
Was   clad  in   garments   fair 

And  Spring  Itself  had  given  birth 
To   blossoms  everywhere. 

—Estella  M.  Scharf. 


TREE  PLANTERS 
Said  Frisky  the  Squirrel:  "It  quite  puzzles  me. 
This  fuss  humans  make  about  planting  a  tree; 
We  squirrels  grow  more  trees  I'll  venture  to  say 
Than  all  the  school  children  set  out  Arbor  Day; 
We  gather  up  nuts   every  autumn  and  then 
We  bury  a  lot  and  start  nut  trees  again; 
Oh,  many's  the  tree  that  we  squirrels  have  grown 
From  hundreds  and  thousands  of  seeds  we  have  sown." 

"Ho,  ho!"  laughed  the  Wind,  "that  is  bragging  enough," 
And  he  sent  out  a  fleet  of  winged  seeds  at  a  puff; 
"While  you're  digging  holes  I   just  start  up   a  breeze 
And  my  seed-ships  sail  off  to  grow  up  into  trees; 
Nearly  all  of  the  maple  and  elm  trees  you  see. 
Girls,  boys  and  squirrels,  were  started  by  me; 
Don't  take  all  the  credit  is  what  I  want  to  say." 
And  he  whistled  a  tune  as  he  went  on  his  way. 

Then  up  spoke  a  Bird  who  was  perched  on  a  limb: 
"Well,  it  may  be  that  I  am  not  equal  to  him 
And  I  can  not  dig  holes,  Mr.  F-risky,  like  you. 
But  a  lot  of  us  birds  are  good  tree-planters,  too; 
Full  many  a  tree-seed  I've  carried  inside 
Of  my  beak,  which  I  sowed,  as  I  flew  far  and  wide, 
In  woodland  and  meadow  and  on  the  highway. 
So  don't  forget  birds  when  it  comes  Arbor  Dav." 


SWINGING  IN 

SHviiiging    in    the    orchard,    on    the    apple 
tree  „  „ 

While  the  sun  Is  shining,  merry  folks  are 
We — 

On  the  ground  the  flowers  softly  kiss  our 
feet. 

And  we  nearly  reach  the  stars  in  the  sky- 
land  sweet. 

Swinging    high,    swinging    low — 
Up  and  down   we  love  to   go !       • 
Swinging    high,    swinging    low — 
Up  and  down  we  love  to  jro. 


— MoMde  Wood  Henry, 

THE   ORCHARD 

Swinging   in    the    orchard,    while   the   glad 
birds  sing,  giaci 

Every  one  Is  happ.v,   happy  as  a  kine-r 
When  we  are  sleeping  as   the  sun    il    «« 
Far  away  together,   in   otir  drelms  vve  J^' 
S^:inginff   hiffh,    swinging  ^^^'"^^  ^°' 
Into  Slumberland  we  go ' 
Swin^ng  high,    swinging  low 
Into  Slumberland  we  go. 

—Edward  Teschemacher. 
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GRANDFATHER'S   TREES 
Grandfather  says  I  do  not  know 
How  queer  his  farm  looked  long  ago. 
Before  he  planted  the  maples  and  oaks 
And   other  trees  that  shade  our  folks. 

For  long  ago,  my  grandfather  tells. 

The  only  song  was  the  cattle  bells 

And  the  prairie  was  bare  and  the  wind  was  dry. 

And  trees  were  scarce  and  the  cost  was  high. 

But  I  am  glad  he  planted  them  years  ago, — 
The  twenty  trees  that  stand  in  a  row, — 
And  especially  one  where  I  go  to  swing. 
The  one  where  the  robins  and  thrushes  sing. 

Grandfather  says  as  he  smiles  at  me. 
That  my  father  planted  my  favorite  tree. 
That's  why  I'm  glad  I  can  sometimes  say 
I  helped  to  plant  one  this  Arbor  Day. 

UP  OR  DOWN? 
When  teacher  called  the  apple  class,  they  gathered  'round  to  see 
What  question  deep  in  apple  lore  their  task  that  day  might  be. 
"Now  tell  me,"  said  the  teacher  to  little  Polly  Brown, 
"Do  apple  seeds  grow  pointing  up,  or  are  they  pointing  down?" 

Poor  Polly  didn't  know,  for  she  had  never  thought  to  look 
(And  that's  the  kind  of  questions  you  can't  find  In  a  book). 
And  of  the  whole  big  apple  class  not  one  small  pupil  knew 
If  apple  seeds  point  up,  or  down!     But,  then,  my  dear,  do  you? 


Sing  oats  and  wheat  and  corn 

All  of  an  April  morn. 

Sing  gentle  rain  to  sprout  the  grain, 

Sing  sunlight  keen  to  make  it  green, 

Sing  rain  and  sun  for  growth  begun. 

Sing  oats  and  wheat  and  corn 

All  of  an  April  morn. 


TREES 

However  little  I  may  be. 

At  least  I,   too,   can  plant   a   tree. 

And  some  day  It  will  grow  up  so  high 
That  it  can  whisper  to  the  sky. 

And  spread  its  leafy  branches  wide 
To  make  a  shade  on  every  side. 

Then,   on  a  sultry   summer   day. 
The  people  resting  there  will  say — 

"Oh,  good,  and  wise,  and  great  was  he 
Who  thought  to  plant  this  blessed  tree!" 
— A.  F.  Brown. 


— Carolyn  Wells. 

Sing  oats  and  wheat  and  corn 

All  of  a  harvest  morn. 

Sing   golden    grain    on   farmer's   wain. 

Sing  hay  In  mow  for  horse  and  cow. 

Sing  meal  in   pot  for  porridge  hot. 

Sing  oats  and  wheat  and  corn 

All  of  a  harvest  morn. 

—From  "Hob  o'  the  Mill." 

AN    ARBOR    DAY    TREE 
Dear  litle  trees  that  we  plant  today. 
What    will    you    be    when    we're    old    and 

gray? 
"The    savings    bank    of  the  squirrel  and 

mouse. 
For  robin  and  wren  an  apartment  house. 
The  dressing  room  of  the  butterfly's  ball, 
The  locust  and   katydid's  concert  hall. 
The  school  boy's  ladder  in  pleasant  June. 
The  school  girl's  tent  in   the  July  noon. 
And  my  leaves  shall  whisper  them  merrily 
A   tale  of  the  children   who   planted   me." 

— Youth's  Companion. 


FOREST  ECHOES 
At  midnight,  in  the  forest,   when  all  is  dark  and  stUl, 

I  wander  'neath  the  tall  and  ghostly  trees. 
No  sound  I  hear,  save  some  far  babbling  rill 
And  the  soft,  blowing  kisses  of  the  breeze. 

— Anna  Louise  Goddard  (age  12  years). 

SUMMER 

Yet  some  are  blind  to  beauty 

And  some  are  deaf  to  song 
The  troubled  brow  is  heard  to  vow 

That  all  the  world  is  wrong. 
And  some  display  their  sorrow. 

And  some  bewail  their  woe 
And  some  men  sigh  that  love  mu«t  die 

And  summertime  must  go. 


Bees  are  in  the  blossoms. 

Birds  are  on  the  wing, 
Roses  climb,  and  summertime 

Is  kissing  every  thing. 
Little  pansy  faces 

Wink   and   smile  at   me. 
And  far  and  near  there's  not  a  tear 

That  human  eye  can  see. 

There's  beauty  in  the  garden 

There's  beauty  in  the  sky. 
The  stately  phlox  and  hollyhocks 

Hare  put  their  aorrowa  by. 
The  gentle  breath  of  snminer 

Has  blown  the  cares  away; 
All  nature   sings,  for  mornlnc  brlnca 

Another  lorely  day. 


Yet  some  there  are  who  blossom 

Like  roses  In  the  sun 
Who  dare  to  climb   In   summertime 

When   all   their  care  Is  done. 
They  hide  'neath  smiles  of  beauty 

The   sorrows   they   have    borne. 
They  «eem  content  that  God  hath  sent 

Another  loyely  morn.  — Edgar  A   oZest 
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